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This Summer 

Music Lovers Will Find One or 
More of These Books an Enjoyable 
and Profitable Companion 


IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE SHORE 


Low Cash Prices are Quoted and Since the 
Books will be Sent Postpaid the Cost is 
Further Lowered on this Cash Offer 

USE THE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 433 


Great Piantsts on Piano Playing 

By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 

Summer Cash Price, $1.£0 Postpaid 




Pack One of These Reasonably Priced Albums in Your Bag 



Waclis, Dubois. Egselinsr. Fontaine, 
Gottschalk, Poldini, Peabodv, Huerter, 
r etc., are included in this album. 




_ oweili uar ; e #V a H : 

Sappellnikoff, Debussy and others are 
among- the latter. Lovers of good 
' excellent com- 


nusic should h 


. 

wrs|S|k,"r.., rtie 

selected' eons* that are suitable *?nr 
recital, concert or vocal diversion, 
most of them in medium voice. There 
have also been included eight sacred 
numbers of special merit. 



USE THE ORDER BLAHK F0 R TH,S I THEODORE PRESSER CO. I CSE THE ORDER BLANK I 


| 1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Best Plantation 
Song Written in Years I 

Ol’ Car’lina 

WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
James Francis Cooke 
Price, 6oce 

A , Chorus-s/oicer 



A BEAUTIFUL SONG 
^ in a Beautiful Edi¬ 
tion. The title page pre¬ 
sents an excellent four- 
color portrait of 
Mme.Amelita Galli-Curci 
■jo whom the song is dedicated. 



Theodore Presser Co. 

1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



—GROVE’S-i 
DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC 

AND 

MUSICIANS 


FIVE LARGE VOLUMES 
BOUND IN RED CLOTH AND 
STAMPED IN GOLD : : : 


There are 4,000 pages and over 
5,000,000 words from great 
authorities upon all phases of 
musical learning. The books 
are liberall y illustrated with 
cuts, half-tones and notation 
examples. Thousands of subjects 
are discussed: Biography, His¬ 
tory, Musical Science, Theory, 
Musical Industries, Instrumenta¬ 
tion, Aesthetics, Musical Terms, 
etc., etc. The work is the most, 
notable musical compendium in 
any language. 

Have these splendid musical 
books in your own home. What 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
to General Information the 
Grove Dictionary is to Music. 
There is no better Musical Refer¬ 
ence Library at any price in any 
language. Unabridged inany way. 

The Early Editions Sold For $25.00 

The Price of this $ *| -7.^0 
Latest Edition is * • 


Notwithstanding the low price 
made for cash we accept orders subject 
to part payments. Write for terms. 

The set is also given as a premium 
for obtaining subscriptions to The 


REMEMBER 

THE HOUSE OF THEO. PRESSER CO. 
STANDS BEHIND THIS TRANSACTION 

SEND YOUR ORDER TO 

THEO. PRESSER CO. 

Sole Agents 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


At the age of thirty-two Carrie 
Jacobs Bond turned her atten¬ 
tion to music seriously for the 
first time. 

Becoming a widow, with a 
son to bring up she found her¬ 
self in Chicago with the grim 
certainty that her only assets 
were her artistic abilities and 
a certain gift for making mel¬ 
odies that everybody seemed 
to love. 

How she attained success 
will be told for the first time in 
Mrs. Bond’s own words in the 
September issue of The Etude. 

It is one of the most stim¬ 
ulating articles we have ever 


read and one which will prove 
of immense encourage¬ 
ment to thousands of people 
who are beginning their fight 
for success later in life. 

We mention this particular 
article but it is only one of 
several of the kind that fairly 
compel the reader to do more 
and better work by both inspir¬ 
ing him and instructing him 
through the experiences of 
others who have really suc¬ 
ceeded. 

THE ETUDE for the next six 
months will be exceptionally 
fine. Kindly tell your mu¬ 
sical friends. 


Give Your Pupils -* 

Special Three Months’ Summer Subscriptions 



MUSICAL AMERICA 

The leading International Musical 
Weekly Newspaper Devoted to 
the Musical activities of the world. 
Profusely Illustrated 
Subscription Price; for One Year: 

Domestic . . $3.00 
Canada . . 4.00 
Foreign . . 5.00 


Tte MUSIC TRADES 

The Leading Weekly Paper devoted 
to every branch of the Musical In¬ 
dustries. Contains all the News. 

Is Constructive and Educational. 


Profusely Illustrated 


“musical INSTRUMENTS 


Subscription Price; for One Year: 

Domestic . . $3.00 
Canada . . 4.00 
Foreign . . 5.00 


THE 

Purchaser’s Guide 
LMusic Industries 

(INCORPORATING THE PIANO AND 
ORGAN PURCHASER’S GUIDE) 

For 1920 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Edition 
Now Ready. Contains complete 
authenic list and grading of Pianos 
and Organs manufactured in the 
United States. Also some account 
of the leading Phonograph and 
Talking Machine Manufacturers, 
Music Roll Makers, Supply Houses 
& Musical Merchandise Concerns. 


Price 25 cents per copy 

Invaluable to the Dealer in Protect in, Standard 
Make, oi Pianos and Plajera in Competition. 


- Special Offers. 


TRADES end one copy of the 1920 
lesue of THE PURCHASER’S GUIDE $C.OO 
TO THE MUSIC INDUSTRIES » 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO. 
THE MUSIC TRADES CO. 
501 Fifth Avenue. New York 


NO TEACHER SSSE&fSSSS 

desired without first writing our Serv ice Department. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Singers ! 

Why Not Enjoy At No Expense pleasur 
able moments playing and singing specimens 
of new songs that are shown on our Thematic 
Vocal Circulars? Send for them. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*- To The Etude 

Keep pupils’ interest alive during the Summer, overcome their 
tendency to consider their musical studies completed with the 

Spring recital, awaken their interest at a time when you are not in cbsetouchw'th 
them, bridge over the vacation interval, by having each pupil take advantage of 

The Etude Special Summer Offer 

THREE ISSUES FOR 40 CENTS 
$2.00 WILL SUPPLY 5 PUPILS 

In the three copies sent them, pupils will get at least fifty pleasing and instructive 
pieces of music, as well as many interesting articles by leading musicians and teachers 
Thousands of teachers donate a three months’ subscription to each student, 
thus showing their interest in the pupil and more readily gaming the attention of 
the parents at the beginning of the new season. It is an excellent business investment. 

The Etude, "““WHSS? “ Philadelphia. Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

1 710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Hula.. Pa. I - ^ Sta mps 1 

Ge Enclosed you will find $_LMoney Order] 

for which send me POSTPAID AT SUMMER CASH PRICES 
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Worth While Works 
For Use In Summer 
Music Classes 


SUCCESSFUL FIRST INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
INSURING INTEREST AND THOROUGHNESS 


Beginner’s Book 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. ONE 
By Theo. Presser, Price, $1.00 

This elementary piano instructor has had an unprecedented success, 
being welcomed by teachers everywhere as just the thing for the young 
beginner; the next thing to a kindergarten method. The publishers know 
of no elementary instructor used more extensively. The rudiments of 
music, notation and elementary work are thoroughly covered in a most 
delightful manner. The first grade of study up to, but not including, the 
scales, is the scope of this work. 

Student’s Book 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. TWO 
By Theo. Presser, Price, $1.00 

Intended to follow The Beginner’s Book or any other first instructor, 
this volume has met with a flattering reception. It bridges the gap between 
the instruction book and the graded course or the conventional series of 


studies and exercises, 
including four sharps and 
are given. 


A PIANO COURSE OFFERING MATERIAL 
FOR CLASSES OF EVERY GRADE 


The Standard Graded Course of Studies 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

TEN GRADES—Price, $1.00 each—TEN VOLUMES 
By W. S. B. Mathews 

The Standard Graded Course is to Music like a keel to a ship. With 
this carefully selected “keel” all other material may be added as needed 
and the whole musical training will be well balanced and progressive. The 
course comes in ten grades—one dollar for each grade. With special work 
during the summer the student should be able to master an entire grade in 
two months; 

A HARMONY CLASS APPEALS WHEN A 
CLEAR, CONCISE BOOK IS USED 


Harmony Book for Beginners 

By Preston Ware Orem, Price, $1.25 
Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main 
essentials of the subject in such simple, understandable and interesting man¬ 
ner that it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work. This work has 
proved a success from the start, and many world-known musicians, such as 
John Philip Sousa and others, have congratulated the writer on its merits. 


STUDY BECOMES A PLEASURABLE PASTIME 
IN A MUSIC HISTORY CLASS 


Standard History of Music 

By James Francis Cooke, Price, $1.50 

A history that has pleased thousands. Music lovers are here furnished 
interesting reading, and the music student is supplied with 40 story lessons 
in music lore. This history has been used with great success in summer 
class work by hundreds of teachers in all parts of the country. 

Specially Selected Material for Summer Classes 
Gladly Sent for Examination 

Write and tell how many pupils you expect and the kind of classes you 
are planning, and we shall gladly send to you material for examination. 
The plan is to keep what you need for your pupils and return the balance. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 

1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Preparation 
is A 

Strong 

Support 

TO A SUCCESSFUL and SAT¬ 
ISFACTORY OPENING of 
NEXT TEACHING SEASON 

A Most Vital Point 
in Preparing is to 

Order Teaching 
Material Early 

Abundant Reasons and Convincing Argu¬ 
ments can be Advanced in Favor of this 

ORDER EARLY PLAN 

But the thinking teacher has long realized 
the wisdom of ordering next season’s sup¬ 
plies well in advance, and therefore to most 
teachers nothing more than a reminder is 
\ necessary at this time. 


QUICKEST MAIL 
ORDER MUSIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, 
TEACHERS AND 
LOVERS OF MUSIC 


THEODORE 

PRESSER 

COMPANY 

1710 - 1712 - 1714 
CHESTNUT ST. 

PHILA., PA. 


PUBLISHERS 
OF AND DEAL- 
ERS IN SHEET 
MUSIC AND 
MUSIC BOOKS. 
MUSICAL MER¬ 
CHANDISE, TALK¬ 
ING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


DRIEFL Y, the plan Is to book "On Sale’’ orders durian the early 
summer months subject to delivery on or before a date 
■specified by the teacher. Orders received up to August First are 

-»■>-■-> i- m.,-- prepaid to central distributing points 

small expense to the several 
isportation charges is an im- 
. <•— -*-- bigh costSi but 


shined _I____ 

and from there forwarded 

consignees. The saving In ____ 

■ '■ ■ much In these days 


Item and m ____ _ _ 

touence Is the certainty of having~one’s 
—•*- '- when tl " 


supplies on hand and ready lor s 




WRITE NOW AND— 

Let us know the number of pupils expected 
next season. 

State the grades and styles of music desired. 

Give the date the material should reach you. 

RESULT— 

We will send a selected supply of material 
on our On Sale terms, all not used being 
returnable at end of next teaching season 
when settlement is made. 

Material will reach you at time desired. 

A prompt start of the season’s work to the 
profit and satisfaction of both teacher 
and pupil. 


— 


Please mention THE ETUDE 



, S*,? aXJi 
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Orange, N. J. 
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An 

Invitation to 
Talking Machine 
Manufacturers 

We are informed that the 
representatives of one or 
more talking machine 
manufacturers have 
stated, on several occa¬ 
sions, that they are able 
to distinguish between a 
singer’s voice, or instru¬ 
mentalist’s performance, 
and the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of such 
voice or performance. 

We hereby invite respon¬ 
sible representatives of 
any reputable talking 
machine manufacturer 
to permit themselves to 
be blindfolded, and to 
listen to such a compari¬ 
son, in the presence of 
judges of their own 
choosing, indicating to 
the judges when they 
think they are listening 
to the artist and when 
to the New Edison Pho¬ 
nograph. There is only I 
one condition attached, '/l 
and that is—that the re- ■- 
presentatives of the talk¬ 
ing machine company, 
and the judges selected 
by them shall sign a writ¬ 
ten statement, setting 
forth, in full detail, the 
results of the test. 

The test will be made 
with an Official Labor¬ 
atory Model, taken from 
slock, such as can be 
bought in any Edison 
dealer’s store. 


Mr. Edison Proves it 
to Los Angeles 

1,500 music-lovers cannot tell the difference between 
living voice and its Re-Creation by the New Edison 

“The object of the tone-test—to prove the 
fidelity of the New Edison in Re-Creating the 
human voice—was a success.” — Los Angeles Times 
This Los Angeles Tone-Test is not an isolated 
example. Approximately 4,000 similar tests 
have been given before 3,500,000 people in the 
United States and Canada. Representative news¬ 
papers have reported that these 4,000 tests were 
unqualified successes for the New Edison. 

We do not believe there is any one who can 
listen, under proper test conditions, to a singer s 
voice (or instrumentalist’s performance), in com¬ 
parison with the New Edison’s Re-Creation ot 
such voice (or performance), and tell, with cer¬ 
tainty, when he is listening to the singer (or in¬ 
strumentalist) and when to the New Edison. 

We hereby assert, upon full information and 
belief, that the New Edison is positively the only 
phonograph (or talking machine) that is capable 
of sustaining this test. 


COME people, who read this account of Mr. 
^ Edison’s Tone-Test in Los Angeles, are going 
to say that the New Edison couldn’t baffle them. 

The test was given on the evening of January 
26, 1920, in Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
Cal. The photograph, which is reproduced here, 
was taken about 9 o’clock of that evening. 

Marie Morrisey, a distinguished contralto, sang 
several selections in direct comparison with the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. Only 
by watching her lips, could the audience tell when 
she was singing and when the New Edison was 
Re-Creating her voice. 

Then came the “dark-scene” test in which the 
audience had to depend on ear alone. While Miss 
Morrisey was singing, the lights went out. Densest 
black swallowed stage, singer and phonograph. 

Miss Morrisey’s rich contralto continued to fill 
the auditorium. Then the lights flashed on again. 
The audience gasped—rubbed its eyes. 

Miss Morrisey had left the stage. Only the 
phonograph was standing there. While the lights 
were out, the New Edison had taken up her song, 
and no one in the audience had detected the 
substitution. 

The Los Angeles newspapers of the following 
day, January 27th, said in part as follows: 

“It was impossible to discern the change from 
the voice to the New Edison.” 

—Los Angeles Record. 

“Only by watching the lips of the singer was 
it possible to determine when Miss Morrisey was 
singing and when the machine alone was producing 
the sound.” — Los Angeles Express. 


Stabilized Prices 

The selling price of the New Edison has been increased 
less than 15% since 19H—and a part of this increase is 
War Tax. Mr. Edison absorbed the greater portion of the 
increased cost of manufacture, which has occurred since 
the beginning of the European War, and, as a result, our 
profits were reduced to a very narrow margin. Mr. Edison 
was determined to keep the New Edison within the reach 
of every home and was willing to make sacrifices, which 
the average manufacturer would not have made. Owing 
to the exacting standards of workmanship and material at 
the Edison Laboratories and the continued scarcity of the 
required quality of both, it may be necessary to increase 
our prices during the present year. However, we shall 
make every effort to avoid this action. 

THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 

Orange, N. J. 


From actual photograph taken January 26, 1920, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles Cal 
Shows Mis* Marie Morrisey comparing her voice with its Re-Creation by New Edison- 
1,500 were in audience that listened. None could distinguish one voice from the other’ 
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What Should the Piano Sound Like ? 

Last January The Etude, in an interview with Josef 
Hofmann, presented a plea for making the piano sound like a 
pi ano — n ot trying to make it sound like some other instru¬ 
ment. This must make interesting reading to those who have 
been hearing for years that the piano should be “orchestral 
or it should be “vocal,” etc., ad nauseam. 

Back in the time of Herz and Kalkbrenner the ambition of 
pianists and composers for the piano seemed to be to make the 
piano sound like a music box or a mechanical piano. There 
were limitless variations and limitless trills, runs and twitter¬ 
ings. For the time being the more substantial music of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, etc., was obscured by showers of piano pyro¬ 
technics. 

Then came the orchestral fanfares of Liszt, balanced as it 
were by the highly artistic original compositions of Chopin 
and the variations of Thalberg. Thalberg essayed to make the 
piano sing, but what he had in mind in his VArt du Chant 
was a singing melody with a very flowery variation surround¬ 
ing it. 

In modern times, however, teachers and pianists endeavor 
to bring out the beautiful sonority of the piano, with legato 
passages, but at the same time this “singing,” “weight” or 
“pressure” touch, as it is variously described, is not permitted 
to monopolize the performance so that the other beautiful ef¬ 
fects that may be produced upon the piano are forgotten. 

There are certain pianists who always make the piano 
sound like a xylophone, which is, perhaps, the piano at its 
worst. A well-played xylophone solo is better than a poorly 
played pianistic imitation. 

The tendency of the present day is, however, to make the 
piano “sing” as much as possible. Rubinstein was once quoted 
as saying: “The new fangled notions of technic by which legato 
and cantabile playing are sacrificed to the effort to obtain 
orchestral effects will some day give place to the old ideas of 
Hummel and Moscheles.” This has actually come to pass and 
the merely orchestral pianists cannot even “draw a house in the 
provinces.”_ 

Can You Pass ? 

Great movements do not spring into existence out of a 
clear sky. Indeed, there is something in the history of every 
reform that is akin to what many scientists believe may be the 
manner in which our planet came into existence. First, a kind 
of nebulous, gaseous something, gradually taking more and 
more form and eventually solidifying into a world. Just now' 
there is an almost endless discussion of the whys and wherefores 
of standardization of music teaching in America. The Associa¬ 
tion of the Presidents and the Past Presidents of the State and 
National Music Teachers’ Association, among others, has made 
out its plans and specifications for the music teacher of to¬ 
morrow. The expressed object is to “standardize musical in¬ 
struction and establish a uniform standard of examinations. 
This is only one of many excellent plans. Music teachers in 
the future must look forward to passing some such examination. 
If you are to be listed as an associate, for instance, you would 
have to pass the following examination. There can be no ques¬ 
tion that there are thousands and thousands of people teaching 
music in America now who could not begin to do this. How¬ 
ever, The Etude, which has stood for sensible “no-proprie¬ 


tary” standards, aims conscientiously to help such teachers to 
attain such a goal. First of all, one must have the goal. The 
idea of such an examination is not to grant a permit or license 
to teach, but to certify to the fitness of the teacher and afford 
him a definite evidence of this fitness. One branch of the ex¬ 
amination would seem to make reading of The Etude more 
or less imperative in order that the teacher may keep informed 
in the matters discussed—subjects which are constantly 
treated in The Etude. 

The following is designed to suggest requirements for the 
grade of Associate and to offer specimen examination papers 
in each subject. The works suggested may in many cases be 
replaced by others of equal standing. It is expected that every 
candidate for this degree will be prepared to give a demonstra¬ 
tion of ability by public performance of one of the works in 
question. 

Piano 

Bach .Six Preludes and Fugues from the Well Tem¬ 

pered Clavichord. 

Italian Concerto. 

English Suites. 

Beethoven .... Sonatas, Op. 7, Op. 27, No. 2, Op. 28, Op. 31, 
No. 3. 

Concerto No. 3 in C minor. 

Mendelssohn .. Rondo Capriccioso, Capriccio Brilliante, Op. 

22 . 

Schumann _Fantasy Pieces, Fapillons. 

Novelties in F major, E major. 

Liszt .Hungarian Rhapsodies No. 6, No. 12. 

Liebestraume. 

Transcriptions from Schubert and Wagner. 

Specimen Examination in Piano 

1. Explain the essentials of the piano action. 

2. Discuss the use of the three pedals of the grand piano. 

3. Name and describe the essential varieties of legato touch. 

4. Name and describe the essential varieties of staccato touch. 

5. Describe position of hand as taught by you, and give 
reasons. 

6. Outline a practice plan for a High School Junior one hour 
a day. 

7. Discuss interpretation from the point of view of phrasing, 
of form and harmony. 

8. How do you advise students to memorize? 

9. How do you advise keeping up repertoire? 

10. What do you consider the ideals of a musician? 


Playing From Figured Bass 

It is only a little over one hundred years since the time 
when any organist or pianist worthy of the name was expected 
to take any figured bass and improvise an accompaniment ac¬ 
cording to the specifications of the figures. Of course, there 
are to-day thousands of musicians who could do this in a stum¬ 
bling manner. Again, it is always somewhat uncertain whether 
the accompaniment played from figured bass is ever just what 
the composer intended. On the whole, it is better for the com¬ 
poser to state in definite notes just what he wants and leave 
any latitude in interpretation to the taste of the performer. 

On the other hand, the ability to play freely from figured 
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bass was an art which did much to discipline the mind of the mg afraid^ put out. The plan is 

player. Some English Cathedral organists of the present , sgue ^ ^ members virtu ally on the subscription basis 

still practice it and it is said that them accompaniments from h; cnt;tling the member to just so many issues, 

the old figured bass scores in the libraries of their music rooms P . . „ » — j|l"i"Viia University, is 

are often far more beautiful than the accompaniments printed 
out in modern scores. Sir John Goss and James Turk were 
especially adept at this. 

Playing from figured bass should be a part of every course 
in Harmony. It affords a kind of drill in improvisation that 
cannot be secured in any other way. This is said in spite of 
the fact that much of the best harmony teaching of the present 
day is often accomplished without recourse to the figured bass. 


The Rhythmic Brain 

What is it which makes one melody “catch” and another 


m-. * “ u rr»c5 1 

actively interested in the movement, which he is convinced 
most important in the artistic progress of America. A.nan 
money making, altruistic effort to give prominence to the works 
of American men and women who aspire to lofty aims is deserv¬ 
ing of a large membership among real music lovers. 

Free Band Instruction 

Our Army, in its commendable efforts to improve the 
music of our bands, makes very alluring offers to young men 
to enter the service. Captain Arthur Clappe, who has charge 
of the Government Army Music School on Governor s Island 


. ^ i i 01 wie WJveruiueiiL -* ^ • 

melt away like April snowflakes? Surely it is not merely the ^ picturesque little overture to New York City, located i) 

variation in pitch. We have an idea that the brain retains farbor ; ust across f rom the Statue of Liberty), estimates 
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rhythmic impressions far more readily than pitch impressions. the value of the board, room and education of the 

Children pick up and remember the beat of a drum before they ctiir)pnt in t)l0 Rfin(1 School is at least $2,400.00 in the 
notice and remember tunes. The wild, helter-skelter of rhythms 
that rag time and “jazz” have tumbled into our lives may be a 
reflection of the times. 

That the brain thinks rhythmically is indicated by the 
ease with which we remember jingles. It accounts for our habit 
of saying 

“Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November,” 


music 

student in the Band School is at least $2,400.00 in the Gov¬ 
ernment School. Meanwhile, if the student is a sergeant, for 
instance, he is paid $1,056.00 as a bandsman. Thus, instead 
of paying for his training in playing any of the band instru¬ 
ments he actually receives a value of about $3,456- The op¬ 
portunities for wind-instrument players in and out of the army 
are likely to be very great for years to come. Perhaps this 
editorial may reach the eyes of some student who is just r 

_J_ : _ 1 -- A,,-., 4-T.^ V 10 ic rrninn* tn R sf.fl.rt 


wondering how under the sun he is going to get a start 
in order to remember a very simple fact. The writer has found music without means! If so, write to Captain Clappe, who 

from experiment, that in learning foreign languages the known as one of the best band instructors in the country. The 

rhythm of poetry is an aid in achieving fluency. This is espe- 
cially true in Italian, where the swing of verse promotes that 
rapidity of vocal action so necessary to smooth enunciation. 


Likewise in music. New rhythms strongly marked lead to 
a rapid advance in technical study. Taussig knew this, Mason 
knew this, Kullak knew this, and Joseffy knew this. They all 
taught it religiously. Philipp has written whole books on the 
principle. Like a splendid current, rhythm carries along 
the slow student as if by some overwhelming force. The dif¬ 
ferent patterns offer the student endless variety in his technical 
work. _;__ 


instructors in the school are of very high standard. During 
the war even so great a light as Percy Grainger taught in this 
Army Conservatory. 


Slow Justice 

Seowi/y, the incomes of teachers are going up in different 
parts of the country. The Literary Digest has been conduct¬ 
ing a splendid campaign in its columns and through moving 
pictures must have made a fine impression upon the public. Large 
cities like Philadelphia have made commendable raises, but on the 
whole the teacher is far from receiving a reward commensurate 
with the all-important service he renders to the State. How 
long will we Americans be stupid enough to pay high wages 
to the builders of buildings and neglect almost entirely the 
builders of the Nation of to-morrow. There is an honorable 


Unprofitable Publication 

A society, known as “The Society for the Publication of 

American Music,” has been organized to bring out music that _[ u ... „ ... ... .. 

is frankly unprofitable from the commercial standpoint. Very estate in the work of the teacher, but honor is too cheaply 
few composers realize that the business of the publisher is, first bestowed. It is reported that the salary of a professor at the 
of all, to exist as a business institution, and that in order to do p ar ] s Conservatory is only $480.00 a year. Consequently all of 

this it is necessary to have the income exceed the expenditure. the t eac } icrs depend upon outside incomes from private pupils, 

This may be done with very cheap, trashy music, and again it e ^ c . How can the Conservatory expect the best in a man with 

may be done with very high-class music. The great firms of suc h a ridiculous wage ? 

Peters, Novello, Enoch, Breitkopf and Hartel, Ricordi and __ 

others in Europe have developed into businesses quite as sub- . „ .. . 

JLt Of any stronger on an, bridge bnilder. Courses m Community Music 

Indeed, the longevity of a well-established, well-conducted War-born, Community Music has come into a very healthy 

music business, publishing high-class music such as the fore- growth and it is fine to see that colleges and groups all over the 

going, is often very astonishing. But on the volume of business country are establishing courses to help teach others how to 

there must always be a margin of profit, otherwise the business, carry the great message of music to the people. The courses 

with all of its employees, copyrights, investments, to say noth- given by Community Service in New York under Kenneth Clarke 
ing of its service to its customers, would come to an end. A (whose work during the war in camps here and abroad is only 
publishing house might now and then publish a few unprofitable equaled by his more recent work in Americanization) are, per- 
works, but if it publishes too many it will go down with these haps, the best known in the country. Universities in the South 
works like the drowning man with a millstone around his neck. are joining in the movement in fine manner. Mr. Paul J. 

There are certain forms of art works which appeal to so Weaver, Director of Music at the University of North Carolina, 
few people that the publisher hardly dares hazard their publi- has been preparing for a plan of propaganda through the South 
cation. This, in America, applies to symphonies and to cliam- by means of lectures and demonstrations. Mr. Weaver is a 
her music. The publication of a symphony or of a string finely equipped musician who will unquestionably do much to 
quartet is expensive—often very expensive. The returns are awaken every community he visits to, the higher forces which 
likely to be so small that they arc almost negligible. “The only music can liberate. Let there be many like him and like 

Society for the Publication of American Music,” organized his teacher,. Prof. P. W. Dykema, of the University of Wiscon- 

and supported by a group of enthusiastic musicians, of whom sin. America will be better for such pioneers of constructive 
William Burnet Tuthill has been the indispensable, self-sacrific- singing. 
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The “Know How” in the Art of Singing 

An Interview Secured Expressly for The Etude with the 
Famous Opera Prima Donna 

MARY GARDEN 



[Biographical Note.— Mary Garden J" 

deen, Scotland, but came to America wltb lie iiarents ^ hen 
shp was eight years of age and was brought up in Lhicopee, 
Mass^ Hartford Conn.; and Chicago, Ill. She studied violin, 
piano a?d voice in Chicago and then went to Paris where she 


“The modern opera singer cannot content herself 
merely with the ‘know how’ of singing. That is, she 
must he able to know so much more than the mere 
elemental facts of voice production that it would take 
volumes to give an intimation of the real requirements. 

“The girl who wants to sing in opera must have one 
thought and one thought only—‘what will contribute to 
my musical, histrionic and artistic success?’ 

“Unless the ‘career’ comes first there is not likely to 
be any ‘career.’ 

“I wonder if the public ever realizes what this sacri¬ 
fice means to an artiste—to a woman. 

“Of course, there are great recompenses—the thrill 
that comes with artistic triumphs—the sensations that 
accompany achievement—who but the artist can know 
what this means?—the joy of bringing to life some . 
great masterpiece? 

“Music manifests itself in children at a very early 
age. It is very rare indeed that it comes to the surface 
later in life. I was always musical. Only the media 
changed—one time it was violin, then piano, then voice 
The dolls of my sisters only annoyed me because I could 
not tolerate dolls. They seemed a waste of time to me, 
and when they had paper dolls, I would go into the 
room when nobody was looking and cut the dolls heads 
off I have never been able to account for my delight 


in doing this. 

“My father was musical. He wanted me to be a 
musician, but he had little thought at first of my being 
a singer. Accordingly, at eight I was possessed of a fiddle 
This meant more to me than all the dolls in the world. 
Oh, how I loved that violin, which I could make speak 
just by drawing a bow over it! There was something 
worth while. 

“I was only ‘as big as a minute,’ and, of course, as 
soon as I could play the routine things of de Beriot, 
variations and the like, I was considered one of those 
abominable things, ‘an infant prodigy.’ 

“I was brought out to play for friends and any mu¬ 
sical person who could stand it. Then I gave a con 
cert, and my father saw the finger of destiny pointing 
to my career as a great violinist-. 

“To me the finger of destiny pointed the other way. 
because I immediately sickened of the violin and 
dropped it forever. Yes, I could play now if I had to, 
but you probably wouldn’t want to hear me. 

“Ah, but I do play. I play every time I sing. The 
violin taught me the need for perfect intonation, flu¬ 
ency in execution, ever so many things. 

“Then came the piano. Here was a new artistic toy. 
I worked very hard with it. My sister and I went back 
to Aberdeen for a season of private school, and I kept 
up my piano until I could play acceptably many of the 
best-known compositions, Grieg, Chopin, etc., being 
my favorites. I was never a very fine pianist, under¬ 
stand me, but the piano unlocked the doors to thou¬ 
sands of musical treasure houses—admitted me to mu- 
sical literature through the main gate and has been of 
invaluable aid to me in my career. See my fingers, how 
long and thin they are—of course, I was a capable pian¬ 
ist—long, supple fingers, combined with my musical 
experience gained in violin playing, made that certain. 

“Then I dropped the piano. Dropped it at once. Its 
possibilities stood revealed before me, and they were not 
to be the limit of my ambitions. 

“For the girl who hopes to be an operatic ‘star’ there 
could be nothing better than a good drilling in. violin 
or piano. The girl has no business to sing while she 
is yet a child—and she is that until she is sixteen or 
over. Better let her work hard getting a good general 
education and a good musical education. The voice will 


became a pupil of Trabedello, Chevallier and Fugfere. At the 
Opera Comique she made a long series of successes, becom¬ 
ing particularly distinguished for her work in Charpent!ers 
Louise, which she sang over one hundred times. After trl 
umphant appearances in Brussels and Pans, she made her 

keep, and it will be sweeter and fresher if it is not over¬ 
used in childhood. 

“Once, with my heart set upon becoming a singer, 
my father fortunately took me to Mrs. Robinson Duff, 
of Chicago. To her, my mentor to this day, I owe much 
of my vocal success. I was very young and very emo¬ 
tional, with a long pigtail down my back. At first the 
work did not enrapture me, for I could not see the use of 
spending so much time upon breathing. Now I realize 
what it did for me. 



Mary Garden 

“What should the girl starting singing avoid? First, 
let her avoid an incompetent teacher. There are teach¬ 
ers, for instance, who deliberately teach the ‘stroke of 
the glottis’ (coup de glotte). 

‘What is the stroke of the glottis? The lips of the 
vocal cords in the larynx are pressed together so that 
the air becomes compressed behind them and instead of 
coming out in a steady, unimpeded stream, it causes a 
kind of explosion. Say the word ‘up’ in the throat very 
forcibly and you will get the right idea. 

“This is a most pernicious habit. Somehow, it crept 
into some phases of vocal teaching, and has remained. 
It leads to a constant irritation of the throat and rum 
to the vocal organs. 

“When I went to Paris Mrs. Duff took me to many of 
the leading vocal teachers of the city, and said, ‘Now, 
Mary, I want you to use your own judgment in picking 
out a teacher, because if you don’t like the teacher you 
will not succeed. 

“Thus we went around from studio to studio. One 
asked me to do this—to hum—to make funny, unnatu¬ 
ral noises, anything but sing. Finally, Trabedello, now- 
retired to his country home, really asked me to sing 


American debut at the Manhattan Opera HouseA” 1 *??, I 0 £i 
November 25th, 1907, in Massenet's Thais. Since 1910 sue 
has been connected with many of the greatest successes of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company.] 


in a normal, natural way, not as a freak. I said to 
myself, ‘This is the teacher for me.’ I could not have 
had a better one. 

“Look out for teachers with freak methods—ten to 
one they are making you one of their experiments 
There is nothing that any voice teacher has ever found 
superior to giving simple scales and exercises sung 
upon the syllables Lah (ah, as in harbor), Leh (eh, as 
in they), Lee (ee, as in me). With a good teacher to 
keep watch over the breathing and the quality ‘what 
more can one have?’ 

“I have always believed in a great many scales and 
in a great deal of singing florid roles in Italian. 
Italian is inimitable for the singer. The dulcet vc D e t- 
like character of the language gives somethmg which 
nothing else can impart. It does not make any d-ffer- 
ence whether you propose to sing in French, German, 
English, Russian or Soudanese, you will gain much 
from exercising in Italian. 

“Staccato practice is valuable. Here is an exercise 
which I take nearly every day of my life: 




“The staccato must be controlled from the diaphragm, 
however, and this comes only after a great deal of 
work. 

“Three-quarters of an hour a day practice suffices me. 

I find it injurious to practice too long. But I study for 
hours. Such a role as ‘Aphrodite’ I take quietly and 
sing it over mentally time and time again without mak¬ 
ing a sound. I study the harmonies, the nuances, the 
phrasmg, the breathing, so that when the time for 
singing it comes I know it and do not waste my voice 
by going over it time and again, as some singers do. 
In the end I find that I know it better for this kind of 
study. 

“The study of acting has been a very personal mat¬ 
ter with me. I have never been through any courses 
of study, such as that given in dramatic schools. This 
may do for some people, but it would have been im¬ 
possible for me. There must be technic in all forms 
of art, but it has always seemed to me that acting was 
one of the arts in which the individual must make his 
own technic. I have seen many representatives of the 
schools of acting here and abroad. Sometimes their 
performances, based upon technical studies of the art, 
result in superb acting. Again, their work is altogether 
indifferent. Technic in acting is more likely to sup¬ 
press than to inspire. If acting is not inspired, it is 
nothing. I study the human emotions that would nat¬ 
urally underlie the scene in which I am placed—then I 
think what one would be most likely to do under such 
conditions. When the actual time of appearance on 
the stage, arrives, I forget all about this and make my¬ 
self the person of the role. 

“This is the Italian method rather than the French. 
There are, to my mind, no greater actors living than 
Duse and Zacchona, and they are both exponents of 
the natural method that I employ. 

“Great acting has always impressed me wonderfully. 
I went from Paris to London repeatedly to see Beer- 
bohm Tree in his best roles. Sir Herbert was ,not 
always uniformly fine, but he was a great actor and I 
learned much from watching him. Once I induced 
Debussy to make the trip to see him act. Debussy was 
delighted. 
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“Debussy! Ah, what a rare genius—my greatest 
friend in Art! Everything he wrote we went over 
together. He was a terribly exacting master. Few 
people in America realize what a transcendent pianist 
he was. The piano seemed to be thinking feeling, 
vibrating while he was at the keyboard. Time and 
again we went over his principal works, note for note. 
Now and then he would stop and clasp his hands over 
his face in sudden silence, repeating, ‘It is all wrong- 
it is all wrong.’ But he was too good a teacher to let 
it go at that. He could tell me exactly what was wrong 
and how to remedy it. When I first sang for him, at 
the time when they were about to produce Pelleas and 
Melisande at the Opera Comique, I thought that I had 
not pleased him. But I learned later that he had said 
to M Carre, the director: ‘Don’t look for anyone e se. 
From that time he and his family became my close 
friends. The fatalistic side of our meeting seemed to 
interest him very much. ‘To think,’ he used to say. 
‘that you were born in Aberdeen, Scotland, lived in 
America all those years and should come to Paris to 
create my ‘Melisande!’ 

“As I have said, Debussy was a gorgeous pianist. 
He could play with the greatest delicacy and could play 
in the leonine fashion of Rubinstein. He was familiar 
with Beethoven, Bach, Handel and the classics, and 
was devoted to them. Wagner he could not abide. He 
called him a ‘griffe. papier'—a scribbler. He thought 
that he had no importance in the world of music, and 
to mention Wagner to him was like waving a red flag 
before a bull. 

It is difficult to account for such an opinion. Wag¬ 
ner to me is the great tone colorist, the master of 
orchestral Wealth and dramatic intensity. Sometimes 
I have been so Wagner-hungry that I have not known 
what to do. For years I went every year to Munich 
to see the wonderful performances at the Prmzregenten 
Theater. 

“In closing, let me say that it seems to me a great 
deal of the failure among young singers is that they 
are too impatient to acquire the ‘know how. they 
want to blossom out on the first night as great prima 
donnas, without any previous experience. How ridicu¬ 
lous this is! I worked for a whole year at the Opera 
Comique, at $100 a month, singing such a trying opera 
as Louise two and three times a week. When they 
raised me to $175 a month I thought that I was rich, 
and when $400 a month came, my fortune had surely 
been made! All this time I was gaining precious ex¬ 
perience. It could not have come to me in any other 
way. As I have said, the natural school—the nat¬ 
ural school like that of the Italians—stuffed as it is 
with glorious red blood instead of the white bones ot 
technic in the misunderstood sense, was the only pos¬ 
sible school for me. If our girls would only stop hop¬ 
ing to make a debut at $1,000 a night, and get down to 
real hard work, the results would come much quicker 
and there would be fewer broken hearts.” 


No, I Did Not “Hate Her” 

By May Hamilton Helm 

An “ad” for a certain brand of mechanical music 
asked in big type “Didn’t you hate her-that music 
teacher who took so much of your play time? etc. 
The sum of the argument (?) set forth was that as 
you couldn’t then play the great things, it was a waste 
of time to try to learn, since perhaps after all, you 
weren’t a genius and never would learn them, but that 
if you were too lazy to develop your own talent, you 
could buy the recorded efforts of others who had 
“wasted” their play time in becoming artists. 

To one teacher—“Miss Lizzie” T. Smith—I owe an 
eternal debt of gratitude for unfolding the portals of 
a paradise that, without her, I might never have entered. 
She wasn’t an “easy” teacher! To keep within sight 
of her ideals required one’s best efforts, but as Arthur 
C. Benson said (of the poets’ teaching) she made the 
thing appear so desirable and beautiful, one was willing 
to do all the hard work necessary to attain it. The 
phonograph is, as old-timers expressed it, a God’s 
blessing to those who, in those years of grace (from 
seven to twelve years of age), lacked opportunity to 
cultivate their own gifts, and in other articles I Jiave 
urged parents and teachers to do all they can to “save 
the babies” in music, since no amount of music applied 
externally can take the place of that which springs 
from the depths of one’s own being. 

There is great consolation to true music lovers in 
the thought that real art— the joy of doing things beau¬ 
tifully—cannot be suppressed. Nature attends to that. 


Summer Activities oMhe Music Teacher 

By Mrs. Noah Brandt 


Teachers and pupils, particularly the former, will 
find^t very profhable to review their entire reper¬ 
toire during the summer months. By studying from 
the music any faults which may have unknowingly 
crept in will be discovered and the OPPO^" 1 ^ tc ' 
prove and develop the conception is also of great 

Va At e ’the close of each , season teachers wishing to 
go to the seaside or to a summer resort should gather 
interested pupils, form a party, and devotethereafew 
hours daily to different musical activities, such 
afternoon musicales, musical history, etc. 

The teachers should, during the summer months, 
gather all concert programs performed by artists dur¬ 
ing the season and cull from them the compositions 
that appeal to them, pieces which may assist them 
in their work for the coming year. 

A certain amount of time each day should be de¬ 
voted to complete relaxation from music and all other 
cares and responsibilities, as this insures a fresh mind 
and body for the coming season. 

Lectures and summer sessions at the different uni¬ 
versities are fine for students who have not the means 
nor the time to study during the winter. This is so 
inexpensive as to be within the reach of nearly all 
students. 


Secure a 

eSSa d y “SlfTie works each season, as 

confine himself to music> as in every other 

progression means success m 

wdk in 1 ^ e - . reat recreation, and is in- 

Ensemble nrnsic , t ^ rher Secure a compe- 




^TeacherT'and students remaining in town, can take 
weeic-end’trips ,o to .ha.“ ^ to 

foremost among the recreations Other days can 

s&rsrss - 

JS to ™«r, 1 fom C»..=. lor JJSJ* 
during the vacation. These sessions are better out m 
.. „: r an( i can be held either at the park, across 

SrCor in to woods nnd.r to toes. Child™, 
especially enjoy a picnic, and if the History of Music 
Studied in this way, it becomes a pleasure as well 

aS Last U but not least, keep cheerful and mingle with 
as many artists as possible, as interchange of ideas is 
a necessity, and one that cannot be depreciated. If you 
can do even a few of the things mentioned you will 
find yourself in a splendid frame of mind for the new 
season. 


Music and Mechanics 

By Allen Spencer 


The problems confronting the piano teacher of to-day 
are of a deeper and more serious nature than those 
which existed even a decade ago. The constant study 
and experimental research of many of our modern 
virtuosi in the field of beauty and variety of tone and 
touch have developed and classified many movements 
and means of keyboard approach which the teacher of 
ten years ago left entirely out of his technical pro¬ 
cedure. Then, too, the teacher of to-day realizes that 
if the student is to have genuine musicianship, sensi¬ 
tive hearing and mental control, he—the teacher- 
must take the time, in the piano lesson, to see that the 
pupil thinks and hears correctly. It is no longer suf¬ 
ficient to recommend a teacher of Theory, however 
competent. These obligations, coupled with the un- 
fortunate prevalence of half-hour lessons, makes the 
duties of the teacher of advanced piano playing a com¬ 
bination of such system, speed and intensity as is de¬ 
manded of few men in any profession. 

The beginnings of technic have changed little for 
many years. .The modern teacher knows how to do 
these things more quickly than of old. but the student 
cannot play the classics that he MUST study without 
definite finger control. After this is gained, the work 
for tonal variety and control must follow, else the 
pupil is excluded from the fascinating field of experi¬ 
ment of how to express his own feeling for musical 
beauty. He must be made to understand, from the 
first, that he is never to play for himself, but that it 
is his duty and responsibility to catch the mood and 
idea that inspired the master-works he’ so loves, and 
to translate them into such simple and direct terms of 
musical beauty that no audience can fail to feel them 
with him. 

There is no form of keyboard approach, however 
extreme, which has been made the basis for some so- 
called “Method” that is not worthy of serious study. 
Rotary movements, arm weight, finger pressure, finger 
and wrist attacks at various angles, upper arm and 
shoulder movements, playing with high or low wrist, 
key surface or key bed sensations—all are beneficial 
and add to the tonal vocabulary of the student. 

The use of the three pedals, with which our modern 
grand piano is equipped, has become as much a part 


of technical training as was the scales, in days of yore. 
Particularly is this true of the “Sostenuto ’ pedal, which 
is only beginning to be understood and valued by 

^It'can be said, both truthfully and thankfully, that 
piano playing has lost much of its austerity in recent 
years. In the past it was hardly good form for a 
pianist to move his audience to tears, as—for instance— 
Bauer frequently does to-day. This was the province 
of singers and violinists. This letting down of emo¬ 
tional bars has had an immediate response from the 
music-loving public, and piano playing was never so 
popular as now. Hence the modern piano teacher must 
realize that emotional beauty and the foundation there¬ 
for have become a part of his daily task. 

This sort of study does not mean, in any case, that 
an easier or less disciplinary form of technical mastery 
is suggested. On the contrary, it was never so neces¬ 
sary that severe, concentrated work be given to the 
training of the pianist’s hand as it is at the present time. 
In the epoch of piano teaching which, happily, has 
nearly passed, technic and music were kept well sepa¬ 
rated. There were supposed to be a number of years 
of mechanical training, only, which were to be fol¬ 
lowed—some time in the dim and hazy future—by the 
study of music and the art of its expression. Many an 
earnest and talented student has become so enamored 
with his first period of study that he has forgotten 
the second, and ended his career without one glimpse 
into the promised land of musical beauty. We all need 
“more technic," and should never cease to work for it: 
but life is soon over and the works of the masters arc 
inexhaustible. If music and mechanics are not treated 
as separate things, but are made one and dissoluble 
from the beginning, there is then a chance that the 
pianist may absorb a few of these master-works well 
enough to attempt to translate a few of their mystic 
and wonderful beauties to others. 

It is this problem that the modern piano teacher is 
seeking to dissolve—with what success the next genera¬ 
tion must decide. 


presidents and past presidents of State and Nationa 
Music Teachers’ Associations.) 


Why Use the Letter “C” in I Time? 

By Maud H. Wimpenny 


It seems to the writer that the letter C for common 
time could well be dispensed with in these times of 
simplifying speech, etc. Why bother the child student 
with the letter C at all? Would not | answer every 
purpose? In our catechisms of music we are taught 
that \ is also common time, and yet one never sees 
the sign C prefacing \ time as in the case of -| time. 


Is one term more explanatory than the other? If 
anyone can write a reason for keeping the letter C at 
all for common time, I would like to know it. I find 
it much easier to teach A whenever possible, that is 
when that letter C does not “butt in,” to use a slang 
expression. 
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What Every Piano Student Should 
Know About Pedaling 

By PERLEE V. JERVIS 



TAe pedal is the most wonderful feature of the mod¬ 
ern piano; it is also the one that is least understood 
by the ordinary player. Notwithstanding the many 
excellent books written upon the subject, the average 
player seems absolutely ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of sound pedaling, if one may judge by the 
atrocious way in which he handles—or foots—the pedal. 
The reason for this ignorance has puzzled the writer 
for many years. Every well educated teacher is sup¬ 
posed to know how to use the pedal and to be able to 
impart the knowledge to his pupils; these teachers heed 
no help. There are many'other teachers, however, who 
live remote from large music centers and have not 
been able to obtain the education, experience and oppor¬ 
tunity that have come to their more fortunate fellow 
musicians. These music teachers are honest and con¬ 
scientious. They are anxious to do the best work that 
in them lies. The desire to help these struggling ones 
is the only apology that the writer has to offer for 
another article upon a time-worn theme. 

The best pianos of to-day have three pedals. Of 
these, the one at the left-called the “una corda” or spft 
pe( j a l—reduces the volume of the tone and also modi¬ 
fies its quality. This is accomplished in grand pianos by 
shifting the action to the right, so that every hammer 
strikes only two strings of its unicon instead of three 
In upright pianos the soft pedal moves the hammers 
nearer to the strings, so that the same touch Produces 
less force and consequently less tone. The middle 
pedal—when there is one—is called the “sostenuto or 
tone sustaining pedal. It sustains such tones as are 
produced by keys that are held down at the moment it 
is pressed, but does not affect those that are played 
later while it is still down. The right hand pedal is 
often called the “loud pedal.” I have even heard 
pupils refer to it as the “hard pedal.” Both of these 
terms are incorrect.; its proper name is the damper 
pedal, and it is with this pedal that the present article 
has to do. 

Resting upon each string is a little cushion ot felt, 
called the damper. When a piano key is depressed the 
damper rises, allowing the string to vibrate when 
struck by the hammer. When the piano key rises the 
damper drops back and stops the tone. When the pedal 
is depressed all the dampers are raised, leaving the 
strings free to vibrate until the pedal is released, when 
the dampers drop back and stop the vibration. The 
function of the damper pedal is two-fold: it pro¬ 
longs tones after the fingers have been removed from 
the keys, thus making possible effects that could not be 
attained with one pair of hands. Its other and least 
understood function is that of coloring tone. How 
it does this requires explanation. Every string, when 
set into vibration gives out a tone, the pitch of which 
depends upon the length of the string and the rapidity 
of its vibration. While the string is vibrating as a 
whole, it divides itself into segments, each of which 
vibrates at a different rate of speed from that of the 
entire string. These vibrating segments give rise to 
a series of tones called overtones or harmonics. The 
overtones of the note C 


The following experiment will make these overtones 
audible. Put down this C 


so gently that no sound is heard. While holding this 
key down, strike forcibly the next C above, and allow 


the latter to rise immediately after striking. The 
overtone of the key which is being held down will be 
set into sympathetic vibration, and will be distinctly 
audible. Still holding the low C, play in succession 
G, C, E. G. B flat, allowing each tone to die away 
before striking the next key. Finally, play this chord 


when the full harmony will be heard from the single 
string. Notice that in each instance the pitch is that 
of the keys struck, while the tone is produced by the 
vibration of the string whose key is being held down. 
To prove this, release the held key, when the tone will 
at once cease. When any string is struck and all the 
dampers are raised by the pedal the overtones of the 
other strings vibrate sympathetically, and the tone 
takes on a different color. To realize this, play middle 
C, and while holding it down listen carefully to the 
tone. Now put down the pedal and play the key again, 
when a difference in tone color, sonority and singing 
quality will be apparent. These experiments will throw 
a light upon some of the possibilities of the pedal, the 
study of which is most fascinating but too complex to 
be elaborated here. In the hands of a master like 
Paderewski the pedal produces most ravishing tone 
effects; even the amateur who understands the prin¬ 
ciples of pedaling can have, at liis command many 
beautiful tone combinations and colorings. Unfortu¬ 
nately, to many amateurs the pedal is a sealed book; 
their rule seems to be to put it down at every conceiv¬ 
able and unconceivable opportunity. 

While good pedaling is entirely'a question of ear, 
yet, as it is largely dependent upon accuracy of foot 
movements, the study should begin with these. To 
secure properly timed pressure and release of the 
pedal practice the following exercise: 

-fr? I’fT? I’pT ?t 1’pTf I 1 

Count slowly : one and two, three, four. At “and,” with 
a quick movement of the foot—using the ankle joint as 
a pivot—press down the pedal, hold it through counts 
two, three and four, and release it exactly at count 
one of the second measure. Play the other measures in 
the same way, repeating the exercise many times till 
perfectly timed movements are secured. Make quick 
up and down movements and never allow the heel to 
rise from the floor, or the foot to be lifted off the pedal 
bar. Next study this exercise at the keyboard: 


Close all the fingers except the second into the palm 
of the hand, thus making a fist. With the second finger 

_which is to be used throughout the exercise—play C 

at count one; at count two release the key quickly, al- 
lowing it to remain up through counts three and four. At 
count one of the second measure play as before and 
repeat the exercise until the movements become per¬ 
fectly accurate. Practice with each finger in succession, 
using first the right hand, then the left, taking one finger 
through the entire exercise before changing to the next. 

When perfectly timed foot and hand movements have 
been secured separately they should be combined as 
follows: 


the pedal; at count two release the key, holding the 
pedal through counts two, three and four and releasing 
it exactly at count one of the second measure. Ob¬ 
serve the rests strictly, particularly in every alternate 
measure. Pressing down the pedal after the key 
struck is called “pedal syncopation. Having analyzed 
the movements separately, it only remains to unite them 
properly and thus secure a perfect legato by means of 
the pedal. This exercise may now be studied. 


“ 7p7rA r> 'Afr? '(ft ’Pf? 

As in all previous exercises, play the note at count 
one, at “and” put down the pedal; at count two, let 
the key rise, but keep the pedal down through counts 
two, three and four, releasing it at count one of the 
second measure at the instant D is played. If the pedal 
is raised at exactly the right instant there will be a per¬ 
fect legato connection between C and D. If it is re¬ 
leased too soon there will be a break between the tones; 
if it is held down an instant too long the tones will 
lap over and a blur result. When a perfect connection 
can be made between the first two tones, continue in the 
same way through the entire exercise. Do not leave 
this exercise till it can be played perfectly. 

Just at this point the writer would call attention to 
a principle in pedaling, which, so far as he knows, has 
not been alluded to in works on the subject. Diatonic 
or harmonic figures like the following are very com¬ 
mon to all compositions: 


If these are pedaled as in the exercises just studied, a 
blur arises which it is impossible to avoid. In all such 
figures the pedal should be taken after the first note 
and held down till the third. If it is released at the 
exact instant the latter is played the slight blur gets 
by, so to speak, so quickly that the ear does not detect 
it’. To become familiar with this principle practice the 
following: 


Do not leave this and the previous exercise till they 
can be played perfectly. Then take up this one finger 
pedal study by Dr. Mason, found in book 4 of his 
“Touch and Technic”: 
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The notes on the staff represent the movements of 
the hand, those beneath the staff the movements of the 
foot. At count one play the note; at “and” put down 


Practice first the middle line alone, making the con¬ 
nection with the pedal, and at the measures marked X 
pedal as in the previous exercise. When the melody 
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can be connected without the slightest blur study the 
entire exercise without the pedal. Finally, go through 
the etude, making the melody connection with the pedal 
as when the middle line was played alone. Dr. Mason s 

directions follow: “This exercise is for the purpose o cal]ed the ~ nalI peaal . r-- - 

acquiring a true musical legato effect by means of the effect upQn ^ fact that vibrating strings m the 

damper pedal. It is to be played with one finger part 0 f the piano have less sustaining_ power ® 

throughout. First play it with the right hand, and take Jn the bass . An example will make the pr P 

in turn the second, third, fourth and fifth fingers Then half pedal clear . W ith the peda down, P la J the cho 

eo through the same process with the left hand. Use of D flat on the upper part of the keyboarct. 
the down arm touch—see Part 1 of ‘Touch and Tech- Now ra i se and lower the pedal^ a 


„ill holding ,ho to, pr~ 

iLT Th’tos , S.SM * ”,.d ono to. U o«», 


nic,’ page 6. Keep the hand and arm in as limp a con 
dition as possible. Play the melody with expression 
and make it perfectly legato by means of the damper 
pedal. The ‘una corda’ pedal may also be used in addi¬ 
tion, at the option of the player. This, however, will 
depend largely upon the instrument, as regards the 
musical quality of tone and the effect of which it 
capable. The pedal is one of the most wonderful 
features of the pianoforte, and beautiful effects can be 
produced by the pedals used separately or in combi¬ 
nation. No definite and infallible rules can be laid 
down for these, but the student must learn to listen 
intently and thus cultivate and develop a discrimination 
as to true musical effects. A pure musical legato can 
only be accomplished through the sense of hearing. 
The melody must predominate and be heard distinctly 
but not unduly and out of proportion. The full chord 
must be heard at the close and left to fade gradually 

^This etude may be followed by Dr. Mason’s pedal 
study on Home, Sweet Home, in book 4, “Touch and 
Technic,” which is also published in sheet form. It is 
an excellent plan then to take up the study of some 
piece for the left hand alone, as compositions of this 
kind depend for their effect largely upon a skillful use 
of the pedal. An easy left-hand piece is Krogmann s 
Walts, Op. Sr. Zichy’s charming Valse d’ Adele is a 
composition of moderate difficulty; Joseffy’s clever 
arrangement of the Gavotte in E, by Bach, is more dif¬ 
ficult, as is also the Nocturne, by Scriabine, and the 
well-known Lucia Sextette of Leschetizky. 

When through the foregoing studies the pupil has 
acquired a good working knowledge of pedaling, he 
may apply it in his playing. In doing this he should 
first determine the purpose for which the pedal is to 
be used, and never employ it without having a definite 
end in view. The pedal may be used: 

1. To sustain a bass tone till the chord belonging 
to it is heard, as in the popular E flat Nocturne by 
Chopin. 

2. To sustain a melody tone while the hands play a 
figuration above or below it, as in Gottschalk’s Last 
Hope. 

3. To sustain a harmonic passage underneath a 
melody, as in the D flat Etude of Liszt. 

4. To connect chords and melody tones. 

5. To color tones by the addition of their harmonics. 

6. To produce special pedal effects. 

These latter are a fascinating study, and while simple 
in principle are difficult to explain in print. The ca¬ 
denza in the 31st measure of the Paderewski Minuet is 
a simple example. The pedal is put down at the begin¬ 
ning of the passage and held for one or two counts 
after the final note D is played. The pedal is then 
released, the D being meanwhile held with the finger. 
When all the tones are thus stopped and the D thrown 
into relief the pedal is again pressed down and, as it 
catches D, the hand is taken up, the tone still continu¬ 
ing to be sustained by the pedal. This is an effect that 
is very frequently made by the great artists. Another 
example is this from the Kamennoi Ostrow, by Rubin- 


auicklv in the manner of - . . 

tone diminishes till it ceases. Next play the lowest 
D flat on the keyboard and trill with the pedal in the 
same way. At the end of a few pedal movements quite 
a full tone will still be audible. Now play this-: 
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With a few quick pedal movements the chord can I 
completely cut off while the bass still continues t 
sound. By a skillful application of the half pedal wot 


the etude 

derful effects can be ! 

menting can ongina e „ { the grea t concert 

learned by ^^ n P lt"lowitsch and other, 
pianists, Bauer, H > ld be s0 famiLiar with 

By this time the student shou^a ^ ;ndependent ■ 
the principles of Peking “ atte ntion should be 
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Zl hive to practice. The ear is always the best mom- 

t0r incondus d ion it may be said that pedal study should 
be commenced even with young children at the first les- 
son or as soon as possible thereafter, and continued 
till’pedaling becomes almost a subconscious process. 
The writer is accustomed to begin the study wrth pupils 
while they are learning notation and the other funda¬ 
mentals of music. All the exercises m this a ™ 
can be given the pupil by rote before he has even 
learned the letter names of the notes; the study can be 
made very interesting, and at the end of the first year 
or so pedaling—-particularly if the pupil be musical 
may become a process almost as unconscious as 
breathing. 


Technic or No Technic. Which ? 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


Put down the pedal after the low C sharp and hold 
it to the end of the measure. While the pedal is sus¬ 
taining the arpeggio press down the C sharp of the sec¬ 
ond measure so gently that no tone is produced, hold 
the key and raise the pedal. All the tones will cease 
except the C sharp, which will sing in—what appears 
to the listener—an unaccountable manner. Now, while 


A toying problem for the teacher of music is the 
pupil who “knows it all.” For example, take Mary, a 
girl of sixteen, who once came to me from a near-by 
town for lessons. Mary had studied music for years, 
and should have been well advanced. Opening her 
folio when she came for her first lesson, she asked 
complacently what piece she should play. I wished to 
see only the technical development of her hands, so I 
laid aside the pieces, and told her to play one or two 
scales. 

“Scales 1” she exclaimed. “Why, I haven’t played 
one in years. I finished with them long ago!” 

“You are fortunate,” I replied, much amused. “I 
haven’t yet finished with mine, and I don’t think Josef 
Hofmann is through with his—or Paderewski.” 

The girl looked her astonishment; but in spite of 
her reluctance I insisted'upon her trying the C major 
scale. She smeared through it with weak, lifeless fin¬ 
gers, blurring the disjointed effect by the liberal use of 
the pedal. Not a tone was clear. 

I glanced through the collection of pieces she had 
brought, all of them of the “sugary” type, embroid¬ 
ered with showy, insipid runs, but of no technical 
value—the stuff that can be played easily by untrained 
hands. 

Mary wanted to play one of these for me. but I told 
her not to trouble about it, as the scale had been suf¬ 
ficient. I then asked her what studies she had been 
using. 

“Studies 1” Again she was astonished. She hadn’t 
“used them for two years.” She “used to have a Heller 
and a Czerny hook; they were somewhere at home.” 
Next came a theory test. It didn’t go far. A tonic 
chord and Sanskrit were all the same to Mary. Evi¬ 
dently theory was of no importance; it was only 
“piano” she wished to study; but I quietly dismissed 
this idea, making.it clear that all pupils of mine must 
study theory. 

I saw at once 'that Mary had a most exaggerated 
opinion of her musical ability, thinking herself quite 
far advanced because she could “bluff” her way through 
a few simple fifth grade “pieces.” Technic, theory, in¬ 
terpretation were meaningless words to her. Patiently 
I tried to explain that mere reading was only a starting 
point. “You might be able to read a Beethoven So¬ 
nata,” I told her, “when you could not really execute a 
Czerny finger study.” 

It was water on a duck’s back. 

I started her with some much-needed technical work, 
and told her to bring the- Heller and Czerny at her 
next lesson. 

For a month Mary showed no improvement, evidently 
slighting the technical work. Her hands were still life¬ 


less and flaccid. I was debating with myself whether 
I should give the girl up as hopeless, or make another 
month’s effort to appeal to her intelligence, when the 
saving incident occurred which taught Mary her needed 
lesson. She conceived a great friendship and admira¬ 
tion for Claire, who was one of my best students. 
Claire had always worked well, and consequently 
played with much admired ease and ability. Mary was 
quite as good a reader, but Claire’s execution -was 
too far superior to admit of comparison. 

The Real Test 

One day Mary asked me if she and Claire might play 
a duet at one of the Saturday class lessons. Girls who 
are chums love to play duets together. I considered, and 
then I told her yes; she and Claire might play Kow¬ 
alski’s Hungarian March, if she felt sure that she could 
play with Claire. Mary was quite sure. 

“Come in and try it over for me on Friday,” I 
added, for I knew what was going to happen. 

They came. Mary had t. ken the treble part. 

“We must go slow, because it tires my hands,” said 

“Not too slow, or you will tire the audience,” I 
replied, setting the correct tempo. 

They started out bravely, but all too soon Mary’s 
fingers and wrists began to “cave in.” On the last 
page she broke down completely, crying out with vex- 
that she couldn’t play those chords and runs so 


fast. 

I changed them, giving Mary the bass part, which 
is a little less taxing, though requiring good technic. 
Again she failed utterly, leaving Claire playing alone. 
The lesson sank in. Mary was pale with humiliation, 
and, needless to say, they did not play the duet for 
the Saturday class. 

At Mary’s next lesson she asked me in quite a sub¬ 
dued manner when she could “play like Claire” if she 
did her work well. 

I talked to her encouragingly, explaining that Claire’s 
good technic was the result of faithful practice. “Prac¬ 
tice only what I give you, Mary, and do that well,” 
I told her. “Let the pieces alone, and educate your 
hands by exercises. It is now October. Work regu¬ 
larly and thoughtfully, and next July you will have 
new hands.” 

I did not promise that in nine months Mary would 

play like Claire.” Claire had worked hard for years. 

“But I’ll forget all my pieces!” said Mary in dismay. 

“Never mind that, dear,” I reassured her. “Next 
summer you’ll be glad you’ve forgotten them, and you’ll 
be ready to play something better.” 

I had no more trouble-with Mary after she learned 
the wholesome lesson that “she had much to learn.” 
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The Best Remedy I Have Ever Found for Nervous¬ 
ness in Public Performance 

THE ETUDE invit'd a group of u'U-known ^^‘H^ZVraZnttin “Graffito 

teacher encounters nervousness in some form. Senor 4. The best modern physicians know that 
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JAMES H. ROGERS 

Materia medica contains no remedy for either 
sickness or stage fright. 

A fortune awaits the discoverer of nostrums that 
will alleviate or prevent these ills. Now, having to 
do with the latter ailment—for nervousness in pub¬ 
lic performance, concerning which I have been asked 
by the Editor of The Etude to discourse briefly, is 
stage-fright, pure and simple—the question is, what 
causes it ? The symptoms are sufficiently obvious. The 
performer, proficient enough in whatever he essays 
to do so long as he has no listeners, loses his head 
directly he is confronted by a sea of faces below his 
uneasy point of vantage.' He falters, he stumbles. If 
he is a pianist (we will speak more particularly of 
pianists) his fingers all become thumbs; his wrist and 
forearm have about as much suppleness as Mr. Babe 
Ruth’s home-run-getting baseball bat. 

The mind refuses to concentrate. By sheer luck 
the final chord may be reached without actual stop¬ 
page, but it has beta a bad quarter of an hour for 
plaver and hearers. . 

What’s the matter? Nerves, self-consciousness. It 
is easy enough to diagnose the case. Whats to be 
done about it? 

Well, I’ll submit a couple of suggestions for what¬ 
ever they may be worth. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
repose is an absolute essential. Just in proportion 
that there is fear of failure repose will be absent. 

All great artists have repose in action. Many of them 
will tell you that they are always nervous just before a 
public performance. 

I think “nervousness” is not the word that suits the 
case. They are stimulated, maybe excited, but they 
know very well what they can do. They are, as we 
say, “keyed up;” that’s all. 

The nervousness of amateurs is another matter,, and 
that is what we are talking about. As first aid,. I 
recommend playing only music that is well within 
the powers of the performer. Of course, you say; 
no sensible person would think of doing otherwise. 
Wait a minute. It is all a question of margin. How 
far within your power does this music lie? (I am 
addressing now the party of the first part, to wit, 
the nervous young pianist). Let me suppose a case: 
The last time you plaved in public you tackled, let us 
say, the Chopin A flat polonaise, entailing thereby 
serious discomfort to yourself and to your audience, 
and with artistic results less than negligible—if such 
a thing were possible. Now, you say to yourself, 
(we will imagine) : “I know that piece; every note of 


it • I can play it; this I know, for I have played it time 
and again without a slip. The only trouble is that 
I can’t do it as well when people are around. All 
I need is to get rid of this nervousness.’” 

Quite so. Put it this way: you are handicapped 
when you play the A flat polonaise by having a lot 
of people listening to you. Very good. Now turn 
that around. You are handicapped when you are 
playing for a lot of people by having to play the A 
flat polonaise. Revolve that proposition in your mind 
a while. What’s the answer Play something easier; 
a whole lot easier. Until you do this you will not 
get anywhere. 

But you want people to think that you are a whirl¬ 
wind of a player, and that can’t be done with little 
pieces of Grieg or MacDowell. This brings me to 
my secondly, which shall be my lastly. 

It is quite true that people Lke to be dazzled now 
and then by virtuosity. But in the plain, if so be 
they are music lovers, music is what they want to 
hear. Don’t exploit yourself so much. Mr. or Miss 
Terrified Amateur (as W. S. Gilbert has it); explo.t 
the music. Play clearly, expressively, round off your 
phrases, and mind your step—by which I mean your 
touch. Listen to what you are doing. How does it 
sound? That’s what music is—sound. That it should 
also be agreeable sound is something pianists are prone 
to forget. 

And—here is where the mental exercise comes in¬ 
put your mind on the music, and forget about your¬ 
self. That will take a bit of practice,_ but it can be 
done. But it can’t be done, and here is the crux of 
the whole matter, unless you allow a margin liberal 
to the point of munificence to cover the difference 
between what you can do, usually, when you are alone, 
and what you can do, always, in public. 

JOHN ORTH 

Do I know anything about nervousness? 

Well. I should say that I did. I wonder if I am not 
about the worst case on record. Just think of a young 
fellow eighteen years of age going into a music store 
to buy Chopin’s Fantasy Impromptu in C Minor. 
Opus 66. and breaking out into a cold sweat all over 
while s*anding at the counter. This is one of the 
times, you see, which made a lasting impression upon 
me, so much so that I not only remember the occa¬ 
sion but the very piece I ordered on that day. 

Self-consciousness, you say. Yes, I knew that, and 
heard it lots of times, but what good did it do. Big 
words don’t help you when you’re in trouble. So I 
went on, year after year, haunted by this miserable 


thing, and all that saved me was my determination to 
conquer, if possible. 

I always had an idea that some way, somehow, I 
would be able to win out-that I would be victorious 
in the end—that I would gain the strength to conquer 
the enemy. I remember what a condition I was in on 
mv way to the Pruefung, or commencement exercises, 
in Stuttgart, a few years after the Chopin episode. 
Such distress! I thought every minute would be 
the last— and the next minute I wished it had been! 

I pulled through alive because I practiced my concerto 
so much that my fingers knew what to do, even if 
I had no real control either over them or over myself. 
Thej knew the road so well, had traveled it so often 
that they went along like any good horse that will 
find its way home even if the driver, for some reason 
or other, is not master of the situation. 

On my way to this Pruefung, or commencement, 

I stopped at a grocery store, thinking that some raw 
eggs would brace me up for the occasion, but it was 
all the same — no use; they did no good. I did not 
realize at the time, though, what good company 
I was in, for just think of such musical giants as 
Chopin, Henselt, Kullak and Moszkowski, not to men¬ 
tion a host of lesser lights, being the victims of 
nerves, the slaves of the same old bugbear—fear. 

Kullak told me once that he played in public_ until 
he was about thirty, but then he had to give it up. 
The strain was too great. How well I remember 
Moszkowski playing the last movement of Chopins 
F Minor Concerto to Kullak. You know what a 
speedy movement it is. Moszkowski began mod- 
erately enough, but soon got to going faster and 
faster, so that about the middle -of the movement 
Kullak called out, “Hey, there, Moszkowski! Hold 
your horses, or you’ll go to smash!” He was nerv- 

Henselt was the shyest of any of these four, for 
the others did not infrequently appear in private 
before their friends, but Henselt was almost never 
heard. From all accounts one would think that most 
of those who heard Henselt play did so on the sly 
by hanging about his house until the sp’rit moved 
him to the piano, when he had no idea anvone was 
listening. Chopin said an audience appeared to him 
like a monster before which the ordeal was too great 
for him to attempt to appear. 

Doesn’t it seem too bad that so much that was in¬ 
spiring and uplifting should have been lost to the 
world in this way? But such is the case. 

Now—I hear you say—what is the antidote Well 
I’ll tell you right straight out. I owe my deliverance, 
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as far as I can figure it out, to just three sources, 
viz., New Thought, Christian Science and the Bible. 

Of course, the Bible is the whole store, anyway. 
All I can say is that through “New Thought” and 
Christian Science there came to me the kind of light 
which was necessary for me to gain a deeper under¬ 
standing of the Bible—the knowledge how 10 make its 
precepts more and more practical in the everyday 
affairs of life. When I say “practical” I mean PRAC¬ 
TICAL, helpful and useful in every day and every 
hour of the day, and I feel like adding, especially at 
the piano. 

I sometimes say to my pupils: “You must soak in 
the atmosphere of New Thought optimism—not just 
take a bath, then jump out and forget all about it.” 

CARL W. GRIMM 

A truly normal and healthy person never thinks 
of his nerves. If your nervousness is due to poor 
health, then it is very important for you to consult 
a doctor. You can preserve good her.hu 0 y taking 
plenty of outdoor exercise, sufficient amount of sleep, 
proper food, entertaining good and noble thoughts; 
all of which will produce a happy state of mind. 

Many a case of “nervousness” is merely acquired 
by listening to the erratic talk of someone who thinks 
it is good form to have “a case of nerves.” Shun 
such a person as you would a contagious disease. 

A certain amount of anxiety or excitement per¬ 
meating a player when performing in public seems 
to be inseparable from an artistic personality, for 
without it the performance would be cold and life¬ 
less. But it does not mean that on this account you 
should lose control of yourself. 

Players who have been trained when young to play 
often at pupils’ recitals or informal gatherings al¬ 
ways perform with greater ease than those who have 
not had such early training. As a rule, young pupils 
play with more unconcern than advanced students. 
Do not imagine that beginners play with more ease 
because their pieces seem simple to you; for them 
their pieces require as much effort as difficult ones 
for you. Young players feel no responsibility and 
delight to “show off.” More advanced players be¬ 
come too self-conscious and self-critical. We all 
know that accidents are liable to happen, but why 
should we torture ourselves with the thought of the 
possibility of them? Do not entertain thoughts of 

For older students it is sheer determination, will 
power, concentration and mastery of self that will 
overcome nervousness. Iri order to conquer this 
nervousness play for friends in the home circle as 
often as possible. No matter how you may dislike 
doing so here is the best training school for public 
performances. We assume that you have gained a 
solid technical skill, have prepared your music prop¬ 
erly and memorized it thoroughly before attempting 
to play it without the notes before you. You must 
be able to play the music without a flaw when by 
yourself. Often when we play for ourselves we are 
apt to be less critical than when playing for others. 
Only by having learned your pieces thoroughly can 
you have confidence in yourself. Never practice up 
to the last minute before a public performance, give 
yourself a rest for at least half a day, and do not 
fret about the coming performance. And when the 
time arrives for playing do not think of yourself, but 
of the music. Be so absorbed in what you are doing 
that no other thoughts can creep in. 

Never permit your mind to drift. More often it 
is not the nerves that need control but the mind. 
And before you start to play take a long, deep breath, 
and continue to breathe properly. Have you ever 
noticed that nervous people are always out of breath? 

Now I will give an account of an actual occur¬ 
rence, to show how sheer imagination created the 
spirit of confidence. I had a pupil, a young lady, who 
feared that she would become nervous while playing 
at a concert. Fortunately, her brother was a drug¬ 
gist. She intimated to him that she confidently be¬ 
lieved he could find some medicine in his store which 
would make her storm-proof against all nervousness. 

Being very obliging, he agreed to prepare a mixture 
for her. He gave her a little fancy bottle. He told 
her to inhale the contents frequently and long; fur¬ 
ther, it being a very sweet but strong medicine, she 
must merely allow her tongue to touch it occasion- ' 
ally—she might swallow just a drop at a time. As 
a secret concoction, she should not allow anyone 
else to touch or taste it. She kept the bottle for her¬ 
self, and was so sure of its infallibility that she never 


imagined for a moment that she would be possesse 
of stage-fright. It certainly worked wonders. Be¬ 
cause it happened so long ago I can now safely revea 
the secret of the ingredients of this wonderful little bot¬ 
tle. It contained merely sugar water, 'spiced with a 
few drops of an invigorating perfume. 

The magic, however, was worked by the young lady 
breathing deeply and saturating her mind with im¬ 
plicit confidence of success. This, after all, is the 
best remedy for nervousness I know of. 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 

“Nervousness” may usually be classified _ in two 
ways, either as “stage-fright,” a temporary interfer¬ 
ence with the normal functions of the brain and nerv¬ 
ous system, due to unfamiliar surroundings and con¬ 
ditions, or as a logical condition—often similar in its 
manifestations to stage-fright—due to a lack of proper 
preparation or to a realization or fancy that the task 
undertaken is too difficult for adequate performance. 
If we add to these two subjective causes of nervous¬ 
ness the entirely futile and unnecessary panic produced 
by dwelling overmuch upon the occasion and magni¬ 
fying its importance, we have about exhausted the list 
of normal reasons for stage-fright. 

The diagnosis of the case generally suggests the 
remedy. In the first case, and as a general principle, 
more frequently appearing before other people is the 
sine qua non. This is managed in several ways. 
First, the class-lesson, whenever possible, is an asset 
of highest value for many reasons, but particularly 
because it serves to replace self-consciousness by self- 
forgetfulness.' A person overcomes self-consciousness 
before people by mingling with them in small or large 
groups and learning to feel at home with them. The 
class-lesson is a step in the right direction; the next 
step is frequent studio recitals, confined largely or 
entirely to students, in which students of all grades 
take part. In this way the nervous pupil has an op¬ 
portunity to compare and acquire a measure of self- 
assurance. Only after such preparation should a pupil 
be asked to appear before a public audience; but th : s 
means will almost inevitably eliminate nervousness 
arising from unfamiliar surroundings and conditions— 
which is a perfectly normal but preventable phe¬ 
nomenon. 

As for the second type of nervousness, due to a 
lack of preparation or a realization or fear that the 
task undertaken is too difficult, the cure is almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the teacher. Under no circum¬ 
stances is a teacher justified in programming an unpre¬ 
pared selection. There is no surer way of breaking 
down the “nerve” of a performer than to expect per¬ 
formance before the selection is properly learned (but, 
in the case of students, the teacher must be the judge). 
Moreover, there is no greater insult to an audience 
than to ask them to listen to a selection which is not 
ready for performance. 

There may be reasons why a student might be asked 
to study a selection beyond his ability to perform— 
though they are few—but to ask a student to perform 
such a selection in public is absolutely without justifica¬ 
tion upon any score. There can be no'intention for 
programming any number for public-use, except that of 
adequate performance. If a teacher cannot guarantee 
that the program will cause pleasure instead of dis¬ 
tress, a sense of satisfaction instead of uneasiness, then 
he cannot afford to let his pupils appear unless he is 
prepared to, as some frankly do, announce that the 
recital is in the nature of a laboratory for the benefit 
of the students and that listeners come at their own 
risk. 

A teacher cannot afford to discourage his pupils. 
Honest and constructive criticism is his business, 
though even here it is easy to overdo. The proverbial’ 
“drawing” qualities of sugar and vinegar apply here 
surely. _ A student recital should be a routine matter, 
otherwise it has little justification. Rarely can a teacher 
claim that his students have anything to say of suf¬ 
ficient artistic merit to justify a public recital on that 
ground. There must be other reasons. The chief one 
is educational. The recital is a demonstration of edu¬ 
cational results, a goal for the students, and a means 
of propaganda for good music. On this basis the selec¬ 
tions should represent the finished product of the regu¬ 
lar work. Of course; there is no harm, other things 
being equal, to include those prepared numbers that 
make the best showing, but to program a number 
simply because it looks well on the program, or be¬ 
cause it is a novelty, is utterly indefensible and sooner 
or later works harm to both teacher and pupil. 

After all, there is only one standard for music¬ 
teaching, and that is the educational standard—the 
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fullest possible development of the talents and cap a . 
bilities of the pupil. On that basis the student per . 
formance is amply justifiable-when material mastered 
in the natural course of educational processes is pre . 
sented In such a case there is no room either f or 
undue anxiety for fear the performance may not make 
the desired “hit,” or for an undue estimate of the im¬ 
portance of the occasion. Nervousness is often a form 
of egotism an overestimation of the magnitude of the 
function and of the part of the performer in it. I n 
such cases the attitude of matter-of-factness must be 
impressed upon the student. “It is all in the day's 
work,” and the world will keep right on rolling placidly 
around the sun, whether he fails or succeeds. 


HANS SCHNEIDER 


Nervousness in pupils is due to many causes, and the 
remedy is the removal of these causes, which is an 
absolutely individual matter. 

Nervousness may be the normal temporary instability 
of thought and action, or an abnormal, chrome, patho¬ 
logical condition resulting from a diseased nervous 
system. 

Where this demonstrates itself in motor r -tlessness, 
the well-ordered motions required of musical execu¬ 
tion are one of the best remedies. 

In normal and temporary nervousness (the most com¬ 
mon among pupils) fear is the general cause. 

A teacher himself may cause this throue 1: lack of 
sympathy with the pupil and misunderstanding of his 
shortcomings, by his aloofness or unnecessary severity. 

Remedy; Change the teacher’s attitude, and— still 
more effective—change the teacher. 

In timid pupils the apprehension of playing before 
the teacher, even a sympathetic one, often creates a 
feeling akin to stage-fright. But this usually lasts ogM 
a few moments if not artificially increased < ; length¬ 
ened. 

Remedy: Make no correction whatsoever until the 
whole lesson is played through, to give the p ; 1 time 
to gain confidence in his ability to do the h - n well, 
and his nervousness will cease. 

With pupils whojrractice carelessly, too fast, or not 
enough, nervousness is often the by-product of a guilty 
conscience. Their mind is on the failure, on the 
mistakes, and this auto-suggestion will lead to more 
mistakes and the upsetting of the mental equilibrium. 

Remedy: Change in the attitude of the pupil to¬ 
wards his work; education to concentrated, careful 
practice. In extreme cases I have used exclusive prac¬ 
tice on a silent keyboard with good succcs- 1 laving 
no tones, the eye must control the fingers; and this 
means attention, whereby the careless prompting of 
the ear (which is the real cause of the shone ming) 
is eliminated. 


Another cause of nervousness is the giving of ma¬ 
terial beyond the technical ability of the pupil. In this 
case the mind may "see” the music, but the mr tor ap¬ 
paratus cannot execute it properly. 

Remedy: Replacing the too difficult with more suit¬ 
able material. 


porary irritability, namely,-who.. «. ^ 
himself too long with a composition. In that 
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Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians 

By EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


There are many great musicians whose lives can 
teach us how to “arrive;” but none like that of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who not only can reveal to us that pre¬ 
vious sepret, but who is himself the key to the golden 
gate of Fame. . . . 

The deep study of the works of this great genius is 
indeed the indispensable foundation for every musician 
who is striving to attain the highest goal in the world 
of art One could complete one’s musical education 
without Liszt, without Chopin, without Schubert, but 
one could not build up any solid construction in music 
without resting on the adamantine r ° ck of Ba , cb ; 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn benefited by his works 
Schumann advised all young musicians to make bach 
“their daily breadMendelssohn made Bach his guid¬ 
ing star; all earnest musicians agree that studying 
Bach is an imperative necessity. One could say that 
Bach embodies in himself the Secret of the Success 
of Great Musicians." 

The advent of a man of genius is not always an 
erratic phenomenon, but the combined result of his 
antecedents and of the character of his age and out¬ 
ward circumstances in which he developed J_ b. 
Bach was the child of a family who had for four 
generations cultivated music, not as a mere profession, 
but as an art, as the object of their lives, and his 
hereditary talent was fostered and turned into its pecu¬ 
liar channel by the spirit of the age in which he lived. 

The creation of church music to suit the simple, 
deeply solemn services of the Lutheran Church was 
one of the great aims of Protestant Germany in the 
century after the Reformation. J. S Bach made this 
aim his own and worked it out with all the zeal of 
a profoundly religious spirit and of a life of high 
moral rectitude. 

The Chorale 

The Reformation had introduced the new element 
of the Chorale sung by the congregation and accom¬ 
panied on the organ. The artistic treatment of the 
chorale had been raised to a kind of science and is 
still cultivated in Germany. I remember when study¬ 
ing counterpoint with the great master, Friedrich Kiel, 
of Berlin (his oratorio, Christus, is recognized as one 
of the most magnificent religious works) that one of 
the favorite exercises he gave to his pupils was to put 
a chorale in one of the poor parts and to work out 
the others in the most elaborate counterpoint. Ut 
course, the chorale, especially when relegated to the 
lower voices, was almost befogged by the other parts 
and only the most experienced ear could detect it; 
but this wonderful training enabled the pupil to treat 
the different voices with perfect facility and freedom. 
It was a kind of musical acrobacy. 

The ancestors of J. S. Bach had devoted them¬ 
selves chiefly to this branch of study and attained high 
positions in the service of the Protestant Church. 
Church music had become a specialty of the Bach 
family. To give an idea of the abundance of musical 
Bachs, it is enough to mention that at the time Sebas¬ 
tian lived, about thirty of the Bachs held positions as 
organists in Thuringia, Franconia and Saxony. Down 
to the end of the eighteenth century he name assumed 
a generic sense and all musicians at Erfurt were called 
the “Bachs.” 

Veit Bach, a German baker living at Presburg, in 
Hungary, during the latter half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, had to leave Hungary on account of religious 
differences with the Jesuits and found a safe refuge at 
Wechmar, a village near Gotha, in Thiiringen. Prom¬ 
ise of the musical talent so richly developed by his 


descendants was discoverable in the Hungarian emi¬ 
grant. Sebastian relates that he had his chief d g 
Fn a littel cithara, which he would take w. h h m into 
his mill and play thereon while the corn was grinding. 
“They must have sounded merrily together 1 ^ 

so he learned the sense of time, and in th s w 
first came into his heart.” To Caspar Bach, the town 
piper of Gotha, Veit intrusted his son Hans ; Hans 
Bach player and carpet weaver, returned from hi 
dolie "apprenticeship to settle at Wechtn.n I» 

, lm e the p.ayer dtcI no, en,oy .■ « of 0-d.p.Jhe 
convenience of a well stocked sron ot 
wherefrom to buy his instrument. He had to con 
struct it himself. So Hans, after he married, made 
himself a bass viola that looked to be the father of all 
fiddles' It was ten feet high. Hans begged Permis¬ 
sion to play this instrument at the village church and 
his performances drew such crowds that e 
preacher had cause for jealousy. A numerous family 
was born to Hans and his worthy wife, and all were 
trained in music so that an orchestra was formed 
made up of father, mother, boys and girls. All the 
instruments used were made by Hans-fiddles wooden 
wind instruments, drums. It is said that the music this 
orchestra made was unique. 

The Atmosphere of Good Music 

Only to mention the long list of musical ancestors 
of Sebastian Bach would take the whole space allotted 
to me for these articles. I shall, therefore, take a jump 
from these early forefathers to young Johann Sebas¬ 
tian born 1685, in Eisenach in Thiiringia, where his 
father was court organist. Unlike many other com¬ 
posers, Sebastian gave no early evidence of being a 
prodigy, and Johann Ambrqsius, his father did not 
seek to make him one. But he had the benefit of 
growing up in an atmosphere of good music and 
religious fervor, the religion of Martin Luther, which 
was then fast spreading throughout Germany and was 
soon to find a glorious exponent in Bach himselt. 
Sebastian was only ten years old when he was lett an 
orphan and dependent on his elder brother, Johann 
Christoph, organist of Ohrdruff, to whom he owed his 
first lessons in singing and playing the clavichord. 
Christoph, who was married, wished to be kind to his 
little brother but he and his wife did not want to be 
disturbed by too much practicing, so the boy was 
allowed to play only one hour a day. Also* the older 
brother did not allow little Sebastian to make use ot 
his well-furnished musical library and carried the key 
to the book case in his own pocket. The boy, who, 
just on account of the prohibition, was eager to exam¬ 
ine that music, contrived to pick the lock and in the 
night, when all the household was asleep, he would 
steal’downstairs in his bare feet and get a sheet of 
music and copy it by moonlight, sitting on the window 

Sll Thus he did work for six months whenever the 
moon shone bright enough. But one day the elder 
brother discovered the portfolio of copied music, 
Sebastian was severely punished on his bare—-legs, and 
the portfolio was confiscated despite the copyist s tears. 
Contraband has a special charm, and it may have 
tempted little Sebastian more than it would had the 
music been easily accessible. 

This same fault is perpetrated daily by overzealous 
parents and teachers. The severity of prohibition 
inflames the desire. Forbidden fruits taste delicious. 
Give a boy the plaything he desires and he probably 
will soon throw it away; deny it to him and he will 
crave madly after it. So Sebastian became music- 
ravenous. 



bach at the organ 


He entered a boy’s chorus at Ohrdruf; he was often 
invited to play on his violin, the only mher. ance from 
his father. He played also the organ and the harpsi 
chord, and occasionally the organist of L “" eb “^ 
where he was invited to sing in the choir, would allow 
him to try his big organ and at every service the boy 
was present to play the violin or, if any of the other 
players were absent, he would just fill in and play any 
instrument desired. What versatility! In our epoch 
of* specialists this sounds like a fable. Our concert 
pianists, piano teachers, accompanists, chamber music 
players, orchestra leaders, violinists, etc., could not, even 
if they would, do anything beyond the limits of their 
.own narrow circle. , ' . . . 

Bach profited much by listening to the wonderful 
organ plaving of Reinker in Hamburg, and of Buxte¬ 
hude in Liibeck. The latter was very much versed in 
fugue-writing, to the development of which he contrib¬ 
uted both in the combination of several themes in a 
fu-ue and in the extended functions he assigned to the 
pedal From Buxtehude Bach derived the daring pas¬ 
sages he meted out to the pedal in his organ fugues, one 
of the most famous being the one he gave to the pedal 
in his A minor fugue for organ. 

Bach’s Truancy 

On his return from Liibeck Bach was rebuked by 
the authorities, “for that he hath heretofore made 
sundry perplexing variations and imported divers 
strange harmonies, in such wise that the congregation 
was thereby confounded. In the future when he will 
introduce a tonus peregrinus, he is to sustain the same 
and not to fall incontinent upon another, or even, as he 
has been wont, to play a tonus contranus." If the 
authorities were to-day to be allowed to impose injunc¬ 
tions on the extravagant innovations of modern music 
we would soon see Debussy and Ravel and other con¬ 
genial fellows sentenced to the electric chair! History 
repeats itself. Bach was the modernist of his day. He 
appeared to his contemporaries a dangerous inno¬ 
vator It must be owned, however, that even now the 
harmonies of Bach in their audacious discords surprise 
us for their bold modernity. 

. After having occupied for a short time positions at 
Arnstadt and Midlhausen Bach went to Weimar and 
stayed there till the close of 1719, a period of nearly 
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As an organist and clavichord player Bach’s fame 
was at that time prodigious. A Frenchman, Marchand 
was, however, considered unrivalled for his wonderful 
playing. He was a conceited fellow and his offensive 
airs disgusted Volumier, the director of the Dresden 
orchestra, who played a practical joke on him. At one 
of the royal concerts Marchand was to play some varia¬ 
tions on a French air, his performance of which elicited 
great applause. But Bach had also been invited, and to 
please the king Volumier brought him forward to play 
next. After a brief prelude he took up the air that 
Marchand had just played and extemporized twelve 
variations on the same theme with such skill and 
grandeur that Marchand was quite eclipsed. Thereupon 
Bach and Marchand were matched to play together on 
the following day. At the hour appointed Bach was 
there and many of the Court, but Marchand did not 
appear. They sent to his lodging but discovered that he 
had taken the early morning stage and vanished from 
Dresden. 

Forkel states that Bach learned much from setting 
Vivaldi’s violin concertos for the piano. This exercise 
made him understand how ideas are worked out, their 
connection with each other and the sequence of modula- 

Dach’s Family 

L : ttle is known about Bach’s first wife, but from the 
terrible shock he suffered in 1720 on his return from 
Carlsbad to Cothen, upon finding that she had died after 
a short illness, we may judge that she made his home 
very happy. After her death Bach devoted himself with 
the most anxious care to the musical education of his 
three sons, Friedemann, C. P. Emanuel and J. Gottfried. 
He seems to have been particularly attached to Friede¬ 
mann, whom he took with him on all his journeys. 

In 1721 be was married again to Anna Magdalene 
Wiikens, the daughter of a court musician. She was 
then 21 years old. He was 36 with a brood of seven 
and the new wife was destined to increase the number 
to a dozen more. No race suicide indeed ! Bach took 
great interest in giving his young bride instruction in 
thorough-bass and piano playing. A collection of easy 
pieces for the piano still exists in the royal library at 
Berlin; Clavier Biichlein fiir Anna Magdalene Bach, 
written in Bach’s own hand and dated 1722; there is also 
a handsomely bound volume with the initials A. M. B. 
and the date 172S, containing a number of preludes, 
allemandes, courantes, sarabands, minuets, gigues, 
rondos, polonaises, musettes, suites and marches, forty- 
six pieces in all, of which thirty-five are for piano, the 
celebrated preludes in C major N. 1 of the Wohltem- 
periertes Klavier among them and two of the French 
Suites. (I take this opportunity to correct an error 
which is made by the majority of English writers on 
Bach. The correct German title is either IVohltem- 
periertes Klavier or Das Wohltemperierte Klavier.) 
After the piano pieces come five chorals, then follbw 
seven songs, among them Edifying Thoughts of a 
Tobacco-.Smoker and the well known Willst du dein 
Hers mir schenken. Zeller supposed that the words and 
music of this last song were composed by Bach during, 
his courtship of Anna Magdalene. 

Bach may be considered as the founder of the modern 
art of piano playing, as he was the first to insist upon 
equal use of the thumb with the rest of the hand and 
to act upon the principle that touch proceeds from the 
lower joints of the fingers and not from the wrist or 
arms. Forkel says that he played with so easy and 
small a motion of the fingers that it was hardly per¬ 
ceptible. Only the first joints of the fingers were in 
motion; the hand retained even in the most difficult 
passages its rounded form, the fingers rose very little 
from the keys, hardly more than a shake and when 
one was employed the others remained still in their 
position. Still less did the other parts of the body take 
any share in his playing as happens with many whose 
hand is not light enough. His playing was light, smooth, 
swift—powerful or expressive as he chose—but always 
without display or the appearance of effort. 

During the five years Bach spent at Gothen he com¬ 
posed, among other things, the first part of Das wohl- 
temperirte Klavier, the second volume of which he 
wrote at Leipzig in the year 1740. Bach spent much 
labor on this work, especially on the first part, cor¬ 
recting, altering, working out its subjects in various 
forms. The original manuscripts, dated at different 
periods of his life, are full of corrections going into the 
minutest details. This work has always been the most 
popular of Bach’s compositions and has preserved his 
name from oblivion during the years in which his 
greatest works—especially his church music—were for-, 
gotten. 

Bach became choirmaster of the Thomas School and 
musical director of the two principal churches at Leip¬ 


zig, St. Nicholas and St. Thomas. He undertook tins 
position in the year 1723 when he was 3 years 
remained there twenty years till his death. L p.g. 
one of the centers of German commerce, full oi 
life and movement, “a miniature Pans, as Goethe sa, 
offered the right atmosphere to a man of Bach s g 
and lofty aims. It was his duty to direct the music 
in four churches and to teach the Thomas scholars 
music. His fixed salary, besides lodging and firewood 
free, was 87 thalers, about $65 per annum! Think ot 
it! For a whole year, Bach, the genius of his epoch, re¬ 
ceived a salary far less than the average clerk in blew 
York gets in one week. Of course, provisions in those 
days were cheap. “High cost of living” had not yet 
been discovered! ... 

In the midst of his manifold occupations Bach still 
found time to study the works of his contemporaries. 
Copies exist in his handwriting of a Mass of Pales¬ 
trina; Masses of Lotti; Magnificat by Caldara; an ora¬ 
torio by Handel; Passions Musik, by Graun, etc. Bach 
never ceased to enrich his knowledge. 

A proof of his continuous ripening and progressing 
is to be found in the perfection of the works he com¬ 
posed at Leipzig. One of their characteristics is the 
excellence of each part as an independent melody, 
while at the same time all the parts together make a 
perfect harmony. Even the accompaniments of the 
instruments taken alone form a charming piece of 
music. This point is often neglected by many com¬ 
posers. One should not forget that the performer of 
each part is not a mere machine, but a living being 
who studies or reads his part independently from the 
others and is therefore entitled to a part which should 
have a meaning in itself. Of course, that is higher 
art and only a great artist is able to write polyphonic 
music which has a significance as well in its totality as 
in the single parts taken separately. 

Bach would not teach any to compose who did not 
show signs of real talent. Among his most distin¬ 
guished pupils besides his three sons, were Krebs, 
Agricola, Schneider and Kinberger, the best musical 
theorists of the eighteenth century. 

During his busy years at Leipzig Bach wrote his 
greatest works, the Matthaus Passion and the Johannes 
Passion. They were primarily intended to be per¬ 
formed in churches and one feature in which they dif¬ 
fer from other oratorios is the introduction of chor¬ 
ales in which the congregations were intended to join. 

A New System 

At the time when Bach wrote the old system, of 
keys or modes was still much used. According to 
this system there were eight keys, the succession of 
intervals differing in each. They were the: Tonic, 
Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian, Aeolian, Hypd- 
doric, Hypophrygian. Bach never felt himself bound 
by any system old or new, but at the same time he was 
too great to overlook what had been useful in the past 
though his genius had outgrown the need of its help, 
so he used the old modes wherever they could help in 
producing the expression he wanted. 

Translating this procedure into modern conditions, 
we should employ in our compositions a proper mix¬ 
ture of conservative old classic and of revolutionary 
modern ingredients. 

Bach’s private character was not less worthy of ad¬ 
miration than his talents. Of a modest, unassuming 
disposition, leading a strictly moral life, he was a 
faithful citizen, an affectionate husband, father and 
friend, laboring incessantly for the support and educa¬ 
tion of his children. He was broad-minded and it was 
a great pleasure for him to hear the compositions of 
other musicians. For a quartet he liked to play the 
viola and he was also delighted in accompanying others 
at the piano. He was very fluent in extemporizing and 
he could easily turn a trio into a quartet by improvis¬ 
ing the fourth part. As a matter of fact he could have 
added any number of parts, being so wonderfully 
versed in the science of counterpoint. 

He failed in his repeated attempts to make acquaint¬ 
ance with Handel, but he enjoyed the friendship of 
such other contemporary musicians as Hasse, Graun, 

In his last year (1749) Bach wrote one of his great¬ 
est works, Die Kunst der Fttge, in which he shows 
every way in which the theme of a fugue can possibly 
be worked out. Wi'h one single theme in two parts 
he makes fifteen solos, two duets for two pianos, all in 
the form of fugues, and two canons. In the last fugue 
beside the original theme he weaves a third on the 
note B, A, C, H, forming his own name. 

At last the almost uninterrupted hard work of his 
whole life began to tell upon Sebastian’s strong con¬ 
stitution. ‘His eyes began to fail. They grew weaker 


. mnr . oa inful every day. One morning his sight 
suddenly returned, he could see quite well again and 
hear the light; but it was the last flickering 0 fl 
the expiring flame. A few hours later he was seized 
with apoplexy and on the evening of the twenty-eighth 
of Tuly, 1750, he passed away. 

His family was too poor to pay his funeral expenses 
nd he was carried to the grave without any pomp, the 
Leipzig newspapers not even mentioning his death. 

While Bach's life ended thus in poverty, his works 
were left for many years the prey of chance and ig¬ 
norance until the Bach Society, founded on the cente- 
"nniversary of his death. July. 1850. by Becker. 
Breitkopf and Haertel, Hauptmann, Jahn and Robert 
Schumann, rescued Bach’s music from oblivion and 
made the collecfon and publication of his works their 
aim Ninety years af'er Bach’s death a monument was 
erected by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy In his mem¬ 
ory, opposite the house in which lie had lived. It is 
also to be put to Mendelssohn's credit that Bach’s 
whole grandeur was brought again to light through the 
performance of Matthaus’ Passion in Berlin in 1829. 

Some anecdotes: ... 

It was a long time before Bach could be induced to 
appear before Frederick the Great, at Potsdam. After 
repeated invitations he at leng'h undertook the jour¬ 
ney, and one evening just as the usual concert before 
supper was about to begin, a list of the day’s arrivals 
was handed to the king. With his flute reach in his 
hand he glanced down the list and with much agitation 
turned to the assembled musicians and said: “Gentle¬ 
men, old Bach has come.” He was immediate ly sent 
for to the palace and introduced in i 
so great was the king's anxiety to see him. The con¬ 
cert that evening was given up and the r> >\ d flute 
player devoted himself to Bach. lie led his guest 
through the palace apartments and made him lay on 
his SilDermann pianofortes, of which he had collected 
no less than fifteen. The great master's playiiu amazed 
the king, who, after a masterly performanci < • a six- 
part fugue exclaimed: “There is only one Bad ’ Only 
one Bach!” 

Notwithstanding his amiable qualities, Bach had a 
hot and hasty temper and this frequently led t. ■ amuse- 
ing scenes. On one occasion Corner, the talented or¬ 
ganist at St. Thomas’, struck a wrong chord at a re¬ 
hearsal, whereupon Bach flew into such a passion that 
he tore off his wig and threw it at the unfortunate or¬ 
ganist’s head, thundering out: “You ought to have been 
a cobbler instead of an organ : st!” 

Bach’s Gigantic Growth 

Resuming, we find the following points as <ecially 
responsible for the gigantic artistic growth and 
achievement of Bach: 

The religious fervor which inspired him to become 
the most famous exponent of Protestant church music. 

The restraint put by his brother Christoph upon his 
artistic aspirations, which sharpened his musical hun¬ 
ger and made him ravenous for musical knowledge. 

His versatility in playing all instruments. 

His catholicity in accepting the best of the old 
school, striving at the same time after the utmost prog- 

His liberality toward fellow artists and his high 
moral purity. 

One of the Greatest Masters of All Times. 


The Good Beginning 

By Grace White 

In appearing before a strange audience nothing 
gives one such courage to begin and inspiration to go 
on as a good beginning. In training young students 
for public performance it is well to bring this to their 
earliest consideration. 

There are several ways to bring this about. With 
the pianist, playing a few passages or chords before 
starting the actual program acquaints the performer 
with his instrument, accustoms him to the platform and 
gets the attention of the audience. With the v-oliiiist 
or singer this s 
accompanist. 

What is for many persons of inestimable value in 
getting a c.ear, well-poised start is the taking of 
several deep breaths, or even mechanically counting 
ten or twelve before playing the first note. Thus the 
effort usuauy put into the first phrase will he ex- 
pended in the counting, and the opening theme- 
always most important for a ' 


s preparation may be given by ' the 


I Editor’s Note—The tragic end of Siloti, 
who recently, according to report, dropped 
dead from starvation in the streets of Mos¬ 
cow, ends the career of one of the greatest of 
present-day Russian pianists. This very gifted 
man was a cousin of Rachmaninoff and a mem¬ 
ber of a Russian noble family. He toured 
America a number of years ago, and aston¬ 
ished everyone by the phenomenal facility ot 

How Rubinstein Taught and Played 

It was finally settled that until I went abroad (my 
journey being planned for the spring of 1893) 1 
should take advantage of Anton Rubinsteins o 
to give me lessons each time he came over to conduct 
the symphony concerts at Moscow—a task he had 
undertaken as a tribute to his brother’s memory I 
heard that Rubinstein wished me to prepare the fol 
' lowing works for my first lesson, which was to be m 
six weeks’ time:—Schumann’s Kreislenana, Bee¬ 
thoven’s Concerto in E flat and the Sonata op. 101 m 
A as well as Chopin’s Sonata in B minor. As he 
knew that I had played none of these things before, 
it was to say the least of it, innocent on his part as 
a pedagogue to set so formidable an array of pieces 
to be learnt in six week". However, by dint of slaving 
seven or eight hours a day I did actually master 
them as far as the notes were concerned 

How well I remember that first lesson! Rubinstein 
had told me to bring Kreisleriana. Armed with this 1 
arrived, expecting to be alone with him, but I found 

myself confronting about fifteen elegantly dressed ladies. 

I was greatly surprised, and felt nervous at having 
to take my lesson under such unsuitable conditions, 
particularly as I had only prepared the music mecham- 
■ cally. I must have behaved as if I were on the verge 
of a precipice, or as if I had received the death sen¬ 
tence. I certainly sat down feeling like a condemned 
criminal. “Play,” said Anton Rubinstein curtly, and 
I began, expecting him to stop me after the first num¬ 
ber, and make some remarks. Not so, however He 
said nothing, but fidgeted in his chair turning from 
one side to the other, and running his fingers through 
his mane. Instinctively I felt that my fate was sealed 
I went on playing with despair in my soul, convinced 
that I was lost, whatever I might do. I finished- 
silence ! Suddenly Rubinstein asked, m a voice that 
was both stern and angry, “What is it you have been 
playing?” I sat still, and wondered why he had asked 
. me. Did he not know the piece? As I made no reply 
he repeated the question, raising his voice. I then told 
him the name of the piece in a subdued tone. 

“I know that, but what else? he said. Then I re¬ 
membered about the violinist, Kreisler, and said Schu¬ 
mann wrote this in honor of his friend Kreisler. , 

“And why did Schumann not write a Rubmsteimana 
or a ‘Silotiana’: ” . 

At this I was absolutely nonplussed. Smoothing his 
hair again with a pretty gesture, he proceeded: Be¬ 
cause Kreisler was a wonderful man who possessed 
great poetical feeling, combined with a tremendous 
amount of ‘temperament.’ What you have to do is to 
play so that everybody realizes this Then coming 
to the piano, he played as perhaps he had rarely played 
in his life before. Not that one could learn anything 
from it—I. as a pianist, did not exist for him, or, if 1 
did no more than if I had been a pile of rubbish in 
a corner of the room. The effect I remember was 
to make me feel: “Let me alone; I shall never study 
music any more.” All the same, insignificant as I 
was made to feel, I was offended I recalled the 
method of Nicolas Rubinstein, which was to play to 

1 'Rubinstein, AntoniSfSrtkd 
ctetyin 1859, and the Petersburg Conservatonum in 186.. 


Memories of Rubinstein and Liszt 

By the Great Russian Pianist-Teacher 

ALEXANDER SILOTI 

his technic. Very tall and very spare, the 
notes seemed to rain out of his long ngers 
almost without visible effort. Siloti was born 
at Charkov, Russia, in 1863. He was a pupil 
of the Moscow Conservatory, where he studied 
with Tschaikowsky and both of the Rubin¬ 
steins. Later he spent three years with Liszt. 

Then he became a professor at the Moscow 

his pupils in such a way that they cduld realize the 
ideal he set before 'them. He always took into con¬ 
sideration the amount of talent each one possessed 

and played so that the pupil never lost hope of being 

able some day to play as well as he did. The better 
the pupil, the better Nicolas Rubinstein’s playing. 

I had other lessons of the same order from Anton 
Rubinstein, and as I look back they seem like a night¬ 
mare even now I felt that he was absolutely indif¬ 
ferent to what I played or how I played. There was 
naturally no question of enjoyment, either for him or 
for me. He did not actually teach me anything. He 
only gave a super-inspired rendering of the music, and 
if the desire to learn was not killed in me it was due 
to my happy disposition which allowed me to regard 
these lessons as a temporary evil. Zveneff, I remem¬ 
ber. felt the same about them; after each lesson he 
talked to me in a peculiar way, as if he were making 
excuses for having made me study under such a 



Liszt’s Wonderful Hospitality 

I packed up my belongings—not for my new quarters, 
but for Russia—and, taking with me Chopin s Ballade 
in A flat I went to Liszt for my lesson. As I ap¬ 
proached the house the same sinking sensation which 
I had experienced at table came over , me again, and 
I went in to my lesson as to a final ordeal before I 
started back to Russia. Liszt said good-morning to 



Conservatory, and had many distinguished 
pupils. Siloti was one of the most devoted of 
the Liszt pupils, and Liszt was equally de¬ 
voted to him. This article has been extracted 
from the complete authorized English trans¬ 
lation of “Siloti’s Memories,” by Methven 
Simpson, which is published in book form.] 

me very kindly. There were about twenty-five pupils 
present. Somebody played something-I do not re¬ 
member what it was—then came my turn. 1 sat down 
and began the Ballade, but I had only played two bars 

when Liszt stopped me, saying: : „ Wo 

“No, don’t take a sitz-bath on the first note He 
then showed me what an accent I made on the E Hat. 

I was quite taken by surprise. .. 

"Si, signore, si, signore,” said Liszt in Italian, smil¬ 
ing a trifle maliciously. I continued playing, but he 
stopped me several times and played over certain pas¬ 
sages to me. When I got up from the piano I felt 
bewitched. I looked at Liszt, and was conscious of a 
gradual change in myself. My whole being became 
suffused by a glow of warmth and goodness, and by 
the end of my lesson I could not believe that, only two 
hours before, I had packed my things and wanted to 
run away I left Liszt’s house a different being, and 
was convinced that I should, after all, stay and study 
with him. All my trouble-the feeling of loneliness 
and helplessness, arising from my ignorance of the 
language—flew away as if at the touch of a magic hand. 

I had become all at once a man who knew his own 
mind; I realized that thSre was a sun to whose rays 
I could turn for warmth and comfort. 

List’s Manner of Giving Lessons 
To 'describe Liszt’s lessons in such a way as to give 
an idea of his personality would be impossible. It is 
necessary to see certain things and certain people if 
would have a clear impression of them, mere 
were thirty or forty of us young fellows, and I re¬ 
member that, gay and irresponsible as we were, we 
looked small and feeble beside this old man, shrunken 
with age. He was literally like a sun in our midst; 
when we were with him we felt the rest of the world 
to be in shadow, and when we left his presence our 
hearts were so filled with gladness that our faces were, 
all unconsciously, wreathed in rapturous smiles. 

The lessons took place three times a week—on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays—from four to 
six o’clock. Anybody who wished could come and 
have a lesson without paying a farthing. Liszt re¬ 
membered his own desire, when quite a boy, to enter 
the Paris Conservatorie, and the refusal to admit him 
on the part of the director (Cherubini) because he 
was a foreigner. This refusal, he said, made such an 
impression on him that he vowed to himself that if 
ever he became a great musician he would give lessons 
without taking any payment. It was practically a 
condition that men should come to the lessons not » 
frock coats, but wearing lounge jackets, and that ladies 
should be simply dressed-the idea being that the 
poorer pupils should not feel uncomfortable beside the 
richer ones. , , 

Liszt’s lessons were of a totally different order from 
the common run. As a rule he sat beside ?r stood 
opposite to, the pupil who was playing, and indicated 
by the expression of his face the nuances he wished 
to have brought out in the music. It was only for the 
first two months that he taught me in front of all the 
other pupils; after that I went to him in the morning 
when I was working at any specially big thing, and 
he taught me by myself. I always knew so thoroughly 
what I wanted to express in each piece of music that 


Liszt and Siloti 
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No one else in the world could show musical phras¬ 
ing as he did, merely by the expression of his face. 
If a pupil understood these fine shades, so much the 
better for him; if not, so much the worse! Liszt told 
me that he could explain nothing to pupils who did 
not understand him from the first. He never told us 
what to work at; each pupil could prepare what he 
liked. All we had to do when we came to the lesson 
was to lay our music on the piano; Liszt then picked 
out the things he wished to hear. 

There were only two things we were not allowed 
to bring: Liszt’s 2nd Rhapsody (because it was too 
often played) and Beethoven’s Sonata quasi una fan¬ 
tasiaf which Liszt in his time had played incomparably, 
as was afterwards proved to me. Neither did he like 
anyone to prepare Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor, 
which he nicknamed the “Governess” Scherzo, saying 
that it ought to be reserved for those people who were 
qualifying for the post of governess. Everything else 
of Chopin’s, particularly his Preludes, he delighted in 
hearing. He insisted on a poetical interpretation, not 
a “salon” performance, and it irritated him when the 
groups of small notes were played too quickly, “con- 
servatorium-fashion” as he called it. 

iop. 27, No. 2. 


A Second Section of this Very 
Interesting Article will Appear 
in THE ETUDE for August 


Why “Go to Pieces”? 

The musician is prone to nervousness. He is un¬ 
comfortably apt to go to pieces in public—or to feel 
as if he were going to, which is almost as bad. Yet 
this is largely a matter of previous mental training. 
Acquire the habit of self-control in little everyday 
things, and it will stand by you in the musical side 
of things. 

Don’t fly off the handle when a pupil annoys you— 
when a patron side-steps his bill—when the tuner for¬ 
gets to come and you have a recital on hand. It doesn’t 
help the least bit, and you are building up a charac¬ 
ter habit that will make you go to pieces in public 
sometime. It’s up to you—“why go to pieces?” 


Make Your Left Hand Intelligent 

We are accustomed to speak of the left hand as 
awkward. This—so to speak—is “bad medicine.” So 
long as we think and speak of the left hand as awk¬ 
ward we will not get the best from it. Why, in fact, 
should it be any less skillful than the right hand? 
It is moved by duplicate muscles and the same brain 
gives it its orders down the same kind of nerve wires. 
The difference is this—we use the right more. Just a 
matter of habit. Suppose, then, we reverse things; 
use the left more than the right till it catches up. When 
you pick up a book, open a door, unbutton your shoes, 
put up an umbrella, do it with the left hand. Put 
the habit of intelligent movement into it. And this 
will count BIG in your piano practice. 


Musical Patriotism 

Oh, say, can you sing from the start to the end, 

What so proudly you stand for when orchestras play it; 

When the whole congregation, in voices that blend, 

Strike up the grand hymn, and then torture and slay it? 

How they bellow and shout when they’re first starting 

But “the dawn’s early light” finds them floundering 

’Tis “The Star Spangled Banner” they’re trying to 
sing, 

But they don’t know the words of the precious old 
thing. 

Hark! The “twilight’s last gleaming” has some of them 
stopped, 

But the valiant survivors press forward serenely, 

To “the ramparts we watched” where some others are 
dropped 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest keenly. 

Then “the rockets red glare” gives the bravest a scare, 

And there’s few left to face the “bombs bursting in air.” 

’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to save 

The last of the verse and “the home of the brave.” 

—John Rodemeyer in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Strengthening theWeaker Digits 


Practically every piano student sooner or later 
becomes conscious of a weakness of the fourth a 
fifth fingers. These need not, however, long remain 
inefficient members, if he be willing to give htmse 
some self-helps. These fingers must, first of all, be set 
free, as far as physical restrictions will allow, and then 
exercised through simple movements that will send 
the blood to every fiber of each muscle in action, it 
is not a question of long, arduous practice, but rat er 
what to do and how to do it. 

One of the best exercises for an untrained or weak 
finger is the single note exercise given below. 


By Ellen Amey 

- 1 nver the fifth there is a sensation of a stretch- 

fnTwhkh might tend to fatigue the muscles if p er - 
SfjrJat one time. While it is excellent as a 
i Movinv of legato chords and octaves. 
mU Br?ken thirds, played with the fourth and fifth fin- 
gers if practiced judiciously apdl with the proper fin- 
^ movements, not only strengthen these fingers but 
prepare them for the span required in the extended po 
sition of chords. 


For each note the finger should make a stroke move¬ 
ment from the knuckle joint, incisive enough to meet 
the key resistance; it should retain its position on the 
key long enough to be conscious of a sensation of the 
balance of weight. Each stroke should be made in strict 
rhythm and as much attention given the upward move¬ 
ment as the downward. 

The two-note exercise is equally good; it is slightly 
more complex, since the upward movement of one 
finger must be timed to meet the downward of another. 
There is also a shifting of the balance from one finger 
to the other without any perceptible change in the 
hand. 



In the example given below we find another treat¬ 
ment of a similar exercise and, as in the preceding, the 
release of the key in preparation for a repeated note 
played with another finger, is made with finger move¬ 
ment only. 



In passing the fourth finger over the fifth and the 
fifth under the fourth, one is forced to feel the neces¬ 
sity of a softened palm. Care should be taken for a 
judicious use of this exercise, for in passing the fourth 


In broken sixths, played in triplets, the fourth and 
fifth fingers coordinate with the thumb, and they should 
teach that member not to be too obtrusive Played, 
both ascending and descending, the exercise gives 
these weaker fingers work of equal importance, since 
the fifth carries the accent in one direction, while the 
fourth carries it in the opposite direction. 



A sequence study of four notes played on successive 
tones of the scale, both ascending and descending, may 
be counted among the exercises helpful to the fourth 
and fifth fingers. It needs only to be tried to prove its 


m 



f 1S f ? 

All technical exercises like the above should lie 
ticed slowly and with each hand alone. The 
should be softly relaxed and there can then be 
ening of the thumb or wrist.. 

[Editor’s Note.—T hese exerclsvs for the fourth and 
fingers (except Nos. 5 and 6) are rendered easier, and : 
same time more efficient, if the thumb side of the ha 
slightly lowered, the little finger side kept good and 
and the little finger reaching ns far on to the keys :i 
second finger, even If the elbow and wrist have to tur 
a little In order to accomplish this.] 


prac- 

palm 

tight- 


Where Does Father Come In? 


The postman’s little daughter had recently come to 
me for piano lessons. One morning the postman wished 
to speak with me— 

"I want to ask something of you,” he said, rather 
bashfully. “I like to sing. At home at my father’s 
we always sang; we stood around the piano while one 
of my sisters played, and all sang the old songs like 
Old Black Joe and Swanee River. I want Gladys to 
learn to play so I can sing. I want you to get the 
Swanee River and teach it to her. But don’t tell her 
that I know anything about it—she must not know that 
I mentioned it to you!” 

I fell in with his plan. Indeed, I would teach her the 
accompaniment, I assured him, and she need never be 
told. When Gladys came to her lesson I. instructed 
her in a pleasant little talk on the importance of being 
able to play a good accompaniment, and the pleasure 
such accomplishments affords in the family circle; end¬ 
ing by placing the Swanee River before her and sug¬ 
gesting that she learn it, and then surprise her father 
by asking to be allowed to play for him to sing. 

But Gladys was not interested; her look and manner 
were almost condescending. It was her pride that she 
had come from a teacher of the “classic school,” who 
stood for "the best”; who scorned compromises, as she 
regarded any departure from her standards. The post¬ 
man had appreciated the teacher—but— 


Some days afterward I met Glady’s mother. She 
was apologetic for her postman-husband—plainly, wife 
and daughter were ashamed of him. At once I under¬ 
stood his unwillingness to have Gladys know of his 
request for the Swanee River. And going on home I 
did some thinking. 

Mr. D-day after day carried his heavy postman’s 

pack—heavier without doubt f«~r the contumely of fam¬ 
ily pride—and paid his little daughter’s music bills. He 
admired her dementi sonatinas; her little Bach pieces; 
and the Farewell to the Piano. No fault did he find 
with that teacher, nor with Gladys. But he remembered 
t le old pieces they used to play and sing at home— 
and he wanted something he was paying for and that 
he was not getting. 

Mr. D - is no creature of fancy. This is a true 

incident, and the crux of it is this: Between the teacher 
w o aims so far above him and the mother and daugh- 

fatlJrcom?in? ty ' nS ' iy d ° Wn Up0n him ’ w/,rr<r doeS 

rnlri* 1 ' 16 t *J e t , eacher is standin g for ideals, and father 
continues to hand over the dollars for which he gets 
return - cann °t there be some sort of com- 
Swane ' p S ° me ,, SOrt of totalization ? Cannot the 
thZn £& h l ’" teriec . tefl be ‘ween Bach and Bee- 
enioveH al at ^ s music” taught and respected and 
SwherlT 8 WUh the ° ther? Can’t father come in 
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Helpful Hints on Arpeggio Fingering 

By DR. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O., etc. 


(«*, Nott: This aM, is « JW «■**-* 

K also be held for reference by earnest students.) 



Although the term arpeggio is familiar. to all 
musical students its exact meaning is often misunder¬ 
stood Very frequently the expression is given an 
interpretation much more comprehensive than accu¬ 
rate P For this its derivation may be partly responsible. 
Coming to us from the Italian, arpeggiare, meaning 
“to play upon the harp,” it has acquired two of the 
most important significations credited to its root. In 
other words, the term arpeggio is frequently employed 
to express not only the arpeggio proper but the broken 
chord as well. Here, we have always maintained, is 
a distinction and a difference. A chord, as we know, 
is a combination of not less than three tones, selected 
from a given scale and sounded simultaneously. From 
this there naturally follows the correct definition of an 
arpeggio as the tones of a chord sounded successively 
and fn regular order, up or down. Hence, logically and 
consequently, our definition of a broken chord wou d 
be the tones of a chord sounded successively but n 
irregular order. Accordingly, while there can be but 
two 8 forms of the arpeggio-the ascending and the 
descending—the varieties of broken chord formation 
are almost inexhaustible. 

Basic Rules 

Accepting, for the sake of argument, the. definition 
just given, it follows that for every existing chord 
there will be a corresponding series, of broken chords 
and arpeggios. Theoretically this is so, but m key¬ 
board execution the range of practical technique is 
generally covered by a working knowledge of arpeg¬ 
gios and broken chords founded upon triads and 
chords of the 7th. Then, again, for the four differ¬ 
ent classes of triads-major, minor, diminished and aug- 

mented-the rules of fingering are practically idenric^, 
while the fingering assigned to the chord o£ the J 0 ™' 
nant 7th is applicable to any chord of the 7th on any 
other degree of the diatonic scale. Further, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that the fingering of any chord 
and its derivative broken chord and arpeggio is pre¬ 
cisely the same so long as all three are confined to he 
limits of an octave. But the extended or grand arpeg¬ 
gio has special rules of its own, which we will dis¬ 
cuss later. For the present let it be understood that 
our remarks are directed to chords arpeggios and 
broken chords within the compass of an octave, and 
apply with equal force to all three. . 

Every student of elementary harmony is awarethat 
a chord is said to be in its root position when its 
foundation tone or root is the lo west note of such 
chord or combination. Also that, when the h er om 
mences on the 3d from the root, or on the 5th or 7th 
from the root, the resulting combination is described 
Respectively as being in its 1st, 2d or 3d inversion 
And as triads consist of three tones, and 7th chordsof 
four tones, the former will have two inversions and the 
latter three, the number of inversions of wbch 
chord or combination is capable, being one less than 
tbs number of tones it contains. The construction of 
triads and chords of the 7th our limited space wil no^ 
permit to discuss. This matter can be studied from 
any reliable text-book on harmony, and should be so 
studied before any attempt is made to play the chords 
or arpeggios on any keyboard instrument. . 

When alluding to a chord of combination afbeipg 
within an octave, it should be understoodthatwe 
postulate a combination of four sounds-the highest 
pf which is not a new member, but the octave 
first. Then it will be apparent that m tradi fingermg 
we have four keys to be negotiated with five fingers. 
Consequently, one of these fingers 1has-* * 

Now, as the thumb, second and fifth fingers are al . 
used in chordal work, the choice lies, between the third 
and the fourth fingers. The untrained or in-trained 
student invariably omits the fourth fin S er ; " ’ 

really, this is employed in correct fingering about twice 
as frequently as the third. Hence, the importance of 
L rule that in common chords and their derivative 
broken chords and arpeggios, played within the com¬ 


pass of an octave, the third finger is used in the root 

position in the right hand, and in the second inversion 
in the left, all other positions employing the fourth 
finger. Some authorities and, indeed, all the older 
school of technologists, insist on this fingering for 
every major and minor triad. Its advantage is tna 
the middle finger is always kept, in a straight hne 
with the back of the hand. But it cannot be denied 
that in some few cases it ’strains the fourth finger 
somewhat by separating it too widely from the fifth 
finger. This is especially noticeable in the arpeggios 
of D, A, E and B majors, with (perhaps) t sharp 
majors. In all these cases in the root position and in 
the left hand only, the third finger may be substituted 
for the fourth. Conversely, in the right hand, the 
third finger may be substituted for the fourth in the 
second inversions of B flat, F, C and G minors and 
(perhaps) E flat minor. These groups should be 
carefully worked out at the keyboard in order to see 
the full force of these observations. From a more 
detailed perusal of the foregoing it will be seen that 
the suggested alterations occur in arpeggios or chords 
distant a 5th above each other, with the two arpeggios 
on the black keys as optional cases. By students pos¬ 
sessing a very limited extension this concession will 
be greatly appreciated. Its adoption, however, is 
elective rather than imperative. The purists may 
take exception to it, but it coincides in all essential 
points with the principles of keyboard construction 
and the anatomy of the hand. 

As we have already intimated, the grand arpeggio, 
i e the arpeggio exceeding the compass of an octave, 
has’definite rules of its own. These wc will now 
state very briefly, especially as we are not aware of 
any text-book in which they are given. The rules 
are, twofold, and relate to two definite conditions, 
viz * the position of the thumb and that of the 
fourth finger. On the black keys the former is not 
necessarily employed. Of course, it can be so used 
in any grand arpeggio commencing on a black key, 
and must be so used in those entirely on the black 
keys, viz.: the arpeggios in G flat major and E flat 
minor. Here, and in arpeggios entirely on the white 
keys, or those commencing on a white key, the finger¬ 
ing employed for the close position, i. e„ the simple 
arpeggio within the compass of an octave, will apply, 
the thumb being substituted for the fifth finger in the 
right hand on every octave of the initial key except 
the last, and in the left hand upon every octave of 
the initial key except the first. But there are two 
important cases not covered by the foregoing rule, 
viz ; when the arpeggio commencing on a black key 
has either only one white key or more than one white 
key. As an example of the first case we might men¬ 
tion the arpeggio of E flat major in its root position; 
as an example of the second case, the root position 
of B flat major. In the first case, if we decide to 
forego the use of the thumb on the black key the pro¬ 
cedure is obvious, viz.: to place the thumb on the 
only existing white key, in this case, G. In the sec¬ 
ond case, e. g., the arpeggio of B flat major we have 
a choice of white keys, as the thumb could fall on u 
or F. For all cases of this description we have the 
following most important rule: Place the thumb on 
the lowest white key in the right hand and on the 
highest white key in the left. Thus, in our selected 
example, the thumb of the right hand will fall upon 
D, while that of the left hand will fall upon F. This, 
it will be again observed, is in exact conformity with 
the construction of the hand, the thumb being placed 
at the upper end or right hand side of the left hand 
and on the lower end or left hand side, of the right 
hand. To this rule there is no exception whatever 
either in grand arpeggios of triads or of chords of 
the 7th. It is not only in accordance with the anat¬ 
omy of the hand, but expresses the basic principle 
which underlies .the fingering of all scales and ar¬ 
peggios. 


But the position of the thumb being settled we have 
still to consider that of the third or fourth finger. 

This is easily settled by adopting the fingering of 
the particular position of the chord denoted by the 
key upon which the thumb falls. For instance, in,B 
flat major, the thumb of the left hand falls upon F, 
that being the highest white key. Placing the: fifth 
finger upon the key an octave below this would de¬ 
note the second inversion of B flat, which, as already 
prescribed, calls for the. use of the third finger on 
flat and the second finger on D. Similarly, if the 
right hand thumb, in the arpeggio of B flat major, 
falls on D, that being the lowest white key, by plac- 
ing the fifth finger on the D an octave above, we see 
that we have the first inversion of the chord which, 
according to our previous procedure, demands the 
use of the fourth finger on B flat and the second 
finger on F. . 

Another way of arriving at the co f rec ;:. “ nger “? g 
with speed and certainty is to place the fifth fingfer 
upon the key an octave below that taken by the thumb 
in the left hand or upon the key an octave above that 
taken by the thumb in the right hand; then, if the 
second key of the arpeggio is equidistant fjpm the 
first and third keys, use the fourth finger; but if the 
second key is not equidistant between the first and 
third keys, omit a finger (either the third or the 
fourth) where the wider stretch or interval occurs. 
Thus, in our selected arpeggio of the root position 
of B’flat major, after placing the left hand thumb on 
F, that being the highest white key, we place the 
little finger on the F an octave below. Now the inter¬ 
vening keys are B flat and D, and a mere glance will 
be sufficient to show us that the distance from 1 to**ti 
flat is greater than from B flat to D. Consequently, 
we omit the fourth finger, as that falls over the wider 
stretch. Similarly, in the right hand, after placing 
the thumb on D, the lowest white key, and the. fifth 
finger on-the D, an octave above, it is at once evident 
that the wider stretch occurs between F and B flat. 
Accordingly we omit the third finger, as that is the 
one which falls exactly over the greater interval, if 
this system is worked out in detail it will be found 
to be not only in accordance with the construction 
of the hand and of the keyboard, but it will also be 
found to justify the few cases in which it departs 
from the orthodox fingering alluded to in the first 
part of our paper. 

Locating the Fourth Finger 

•Moreover, the use of this system will give rise, to 
some very interesting results. For instance, it will 
be found that in the case of the grand arpeggio there 
are six arpeggios which employ the fourth finger in¬ 
stead of the third in every position. These are F 
sharp minor, C sharp major and minor, A flat major 
and minor, and E flat major. On the other hand, 
there are only two grand arpeggios which employ the 
third finger in every position to the exclusion of the 
fourth, viz.; B major, and B flat minor triads, it 
will be noticed, which have no relationship so far as 
notation is concerned. It would be well to observe 
also that the grand arpeggios employing the fourth 
finger exclusively are derived from triads in succes¬ 
sive tonal and modal order, and such as are, there¬ 
fore, very closely related. 

Concerning the fingering of chords or combina¬ 
tions of the 7th, there can be no difficulty, provided 
the rules for the position of the thumb be understood 
and observed; since, because the chord has as many 
as four tones, or five with the doubling of the initial 
tone every finger is employed. When played within 
the compass of an octave, either as arpeggio, chord, 
or broken chord, the thumb and fifth finger invari¬ 
ably fall on the highest or lowest keys. And in a 
grand arpeggio of a 7th chord the thumb should fall, 
as previously stated, on the highest white key in the 
left hand and upon the lowest white key in the right 
This, of course, unless it is decided to use the thumb 
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on a black key. The only case in which any difficulty 
is likely to occur in the grand arpeggios of the domi¬ 
nant 7ths is in the root position and second inversion 
of the dominant 7th on C sharp—C sharp, E sharp, 
G sharp and B natural. Here the thumbs cannot fall 
together in similar motion, as the lowest white key, 
and therefore the key for the thumb in the right 
hand, is E sharp; while the highest white key, and 
therefore that for the thumb in the left hand, is B 
natural. In the second inversion this position is re¬ 
versed, the right hand thumb falling on B natural, 
and the left hand thumb on E sharp. On playing this 
arpeggio in contrary motion the accuracy of the 
fingering here given will be at once perceived, as the 
tjiumbs' will then fall together. 

Of the various arpeggios founded upon the numer¬ 
ous chords of the 7th, only those of the dominant and 
diminished 7ths are generally studied. But the ad¬ 
vanced student will derive great benefit from work¬ 
ing out the 7th on the supertonic of the major scale 
—the 5th, 7th, 9th and 11th of the dominant—a chord 
which, in its first inversion, is often termed the chord 
of the a,dded 6th, the chord of the 7th on the leading 


note of the major scale-the first inversion of the 
dominant major 9th—sometimes called the chord 
the leading 7th, and the chord of the 7th ° n , 

dominant of the major scale-the 7th, 9th 11 h apd 
13th of the dominant-the third inversion of the dom 
inant 13th, sometimes termed the chord of the sud 
dominant or major 7th. ,, 

Another useful practice is to play in succession all 
the arpeggios to be found on a given key. In _ 
of common chords these would be six two in 
root position, two in their first inversion, and two n 
their second inversion. Thus, on the key.C weshou 
have C major and minor in root position, the nrs 
inversions of A flat major and of A minor, toge 
with the second inversions of F major and ™ nor - 
In the case of chords of the 7th, this method will give 
four arpeggios for every key used as a starting tone. 
Thus, on C, we should have the root position of tne 
dominant 7th in F, the first inversion of the dominant 
7th in D flat, the second inversion of the dominant 
7th in B flat, and the last inversion of the dotninant 
7th in G. Probably our readers are aware that, owing 
to the fact that every diminished 7th can be changed 
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. ,„ nn : ra ll v three times, there are only three 
• S 7ths to be played on a keyboard instru- 
dmunished 7t twelve keys the diminished 7ths 

to four of these are identical. Hence, on 
belonging rat ; on , and having exactly the same 

hree semi tones-between each of its tones, 

fhe diminished 7th is the easiest keyboard arpeggio to 

^Though somewhat foreign to the subject of this 
oaoer we ought not to conclude without emphasizing 
theimportance of practicing all arpeggios w.th varied 
touch and accentuation, and all in contrary as well as 
to£n£r motion. Indeed, the contrary practice will 
show to singular advantage the accuracy and conven¬ 
ience of the fingerings suggested or insisted on in this 
oaoer And in justice to ourselves we can only hop,* 
that our student readers will test the accuracy of our 
observations and the advisability of their adoption by 
working them out upon the keyboard. For was it not 
Aristotfe to whom is credited the saying, What we 
have to do we learn by doing? Or, as the late 
Professor Huxley once expressed it, ^ The great end 
of life is not knowledge but action.” 


We all have pupils whom it is a delight tet teach, and 
pupils whom it is a bore to teach; but either way we 
have tp study the individual in order to know what 
will arouse and sustain enough interest to keep the 
work at a fair average. As in all work, music study 
h^s its ups and downs that seem, sometimes, prin¬ 
cipally downs, and anything that helps attain our goal 
is welcome. The following are some things that have 
helped me. 

No one can hope for success until interest is aroused, 
and, in my experience, a child’s interest is greatly in¬ 
creased when her music is shown to be not “a thing 
apart,” but part and parcel of all her other activities. 
In order to do this I try to keep in touch with her 
teachers, her playmates and her family; and by oc¬ 
casionally giving a few minutes to conversation I get 
a line on her thought processes. This latter is espe¬ 
cially useful when she is a he. As the football, basket¬ 
ball and baseball seasons succeed each Other, the music 
teacher has a hard row to hoe unless she works with, 
and not against, the boy’s love of sports. With little 
girls I try to awaken the imagination and make it 
help me. For instance— 

Before assigning The Giant’s Beanstalk, from First 
Visits to Tuneland, I ask my little pupil if she knows 
the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” There is usually 
a smiling response, and I ask for the story. When it 
is finished I tell the child to see if she can climb as 
well as Jack, and she starts off very gaily. If she 
makes mistakes, we say the giant will catch her, or 
that part of the beanstalk has fallen. Whenever I use 
such an illustration I make all my corrections in terms 
of the story, and so keep up the make-believe. 

Last week little Helen had an exercise in which the 
right hand was legato and the left staccato through- 


Illustration and Story in Piano Teaching 

By H. G. D. 

out. It was very hard going until I likened the right 
hand to an old, old, steady work horse that stayed in 
the middle of the road, and went steadily and evenly 
ahead, while the left hand was a frisky young colt, 
driven for the first time. The colt frisked and leaped 
at every step, but Could not run away because of the 
other horse. Helen was amused at the idea, and soon 
improved her touches. 

In The Student’s Book is an arrangement of Santa 
Lucia that all the children like. Before assigning I 
usually ask—apropos of nothing—“Where are you now 
in geography? Have you studied about Italy? Ever 
heard of Mt. Vesuvius?” Sometimes all answers are 
negative. In that case I ask, “Do you know what a 
volcano is?” This always brings an affirmative, and 
from that I describe the location of Naples, and tell 
how it is famed for its beauty and gaiety; explain, or 
have explained, the folk-song; and announce that we 
are now going to study a Neapolitan folk-song. The 
charming melody pleases in itself, but I have found 
that greater interest is taken when approached this 
way; and that a more singing quality of touch is pro¬ 
duced by little fingers when the child is thinking how 
it would sound across the waters of the beautiful Bay 
of Naples. 

Naming exercises is one of my greatest helps in 
time of trouble. One day Myrtle came to me play¬ 
ing her etude “all wrong.” It was a study in dotted 
notes, and it seemed she could not get the correct 
rhythm. She is nervous and impatient, although very 
fond of music, and the etude went worse each time. 
Finally I played it myself, using a marked accent, and 
crisp chords and told her to name it. Of course she 
protested that she couldn’t, but t paid no attention and 
began asking questions. I would rather ask a dozen 


questions than give the information myself, for then 
it becomes a personal discovery to the child when she 
she finally gives you the answer you are alter. On 
this occasion I asked if it didn’t sound like a inarch, 
and explained the time; if children or men were march¬ 
ing; if it was soldiers or sailors; where they were 
going; if it was happy or sad, and so on. At last 
Myrtle wrote The Soldier's Farewell March at the top 
of the study, and got to work with a will. By next 
lesson she had it memorized and played it perfectly in 
every respect. Since then she has named the next 
exercise also, and demonstrated to me that the way 
to get the best work from her is to appeal to her 


imagination. 

In correcting faulty technic a happy illustration will 
sometimes drive a point home when nothing else will. 
Some time ago I had a class of Indian pupils, among 
whom was a beginner with distressingly weak fingers. 
They would bend at the nail joint until they seemed to 
lie on the keys. Now in an Indian school the girls 
are very familiar with household appliances, and I 
got this child’s attention when I told her that her 
fingers looked like dust-brushes wiping up the keys, 
and that I did not want the keys wiped, but struck. 

When Hilda came to me lack of regular study had 
made her extremely careless in every respect It took 
such a long time to correct her reading and fingering 
that little time was left for technic, and so her wrist 
continued to bob up and down like a cork on the water. 
It seemed impossible for her to remember it. One day 
I gave an exaggerated imitation of her performance, 
and asked of what it reminded her. Between laughs 
she said “riding a camel.” That fixed it. To this day 
I have only to say, “Hilda, don’t ride the camel," to 
have her wrists assume a correct position. 


Can you imagine the delight of a boy who, by 
throwing a stone with all his might, could send a big 
glass conservatory crashing down with a terrific racket? 

The grin in that boy’s face would register a nat¬ 
ural trait in young human nature—pleasure in the 
demonstration of his strength rather than destructive¬ 
ness. And it wouldn’t be half so much fun, if it didn’t 
make a noise. Mark that. 

And mark it particularly when a student shows a 
maddening fondness for the “loud” pedal. Take a 
hint from Miss Ruth, a pupil of my own. 

Miss Ruth had large ideas of her own. She was 
really musical, and how she could stand the discord 
that followed the holding down of the pedal from the 
beginning to the end of a piece, was more than I could 
understand. But one day it all became clear, when 
the teacher discovered Miss Ruth smiling to herself 
with extraordinary gratification, on being told that she 
played “too loud”. 

Now this was a real compliment to the girl—for 
only an artist can play “loud”. Sousa’s band can play 
ever so much louder than the country band 1 A costly 
pipe organ can make a louder tone than can the little 
reed organ in the village church. Paderewski can fill 
a large hall with the power of his tone. BUT— 


That Loud Pedal Again! 

By Benjamin E. Galpin 

Sousa’s band never plays noisily. Neither does Pad¬ 
erewski. 

Here is the difference: power may be pleasing; 
noise is not pleasing. And music is intended to be 
pleasing, in some way or another—not noisy for the 
sake of noise. 

A church soprano said to me: “We’ve got a won¬ 
derful organist. He brings more noise out of the 
organ than any player we’ve ever had.” She was 
thinking—all unknown to herself—of volume and 
power, not noise. 

So, volume and power being a legitimate ideal iti all 
our minds, little Miss Ruth had just cause to be 
delighted when her teacher said, “You play too loud.” 
It meant to the girl that she was not only good 
enough, but actually too good ! It was like telling 
the man at the bat that he was really dangerous, en¬ 
tirely too strong; or remonstrating with an athlete 
because he could run too fast or jump too high! 

And Miss Ruth’s misconception was partly the fault 
of her teacher, because he used habitually the term 
“loud” pedal, instead of the “damper” pedal. So the 
teacher took the lesson to himself, and informed the 
pupil of the true value and use of this much-discussed 
pedal. She was told that it was not put into a piano 


to make a noise, but for certain musical effects; that 
its use to the artist is as sacred as the art of bowing 
is to the violinist, or the power of breath control to 
the singer; that one may press the “loud” pedal 
down and yet play softly; and that power in playing 
should come from the hand, the arm, the shoulder, not 
from merely standing on the loud pedal till the cows 
come home. 


as possible, without treading unduly on her temper; 
mental corns, so to speak. And my reward was th; 
Miss Ruth laughed heartily many times afterwar 
to think she wasn’t doing the thing she set out to c 
when she pressed the pedal. She saw that she wi 
playing noisily, and not loudly, and that the effect wi 
most unmusical. 

Here is a rule I use for students in speaking of tl 
function of the “loud” pedal: 

1. Down, it is a sustaining pedal. 

2. Up, it is a damper or concluding pedal. 

3. Pressed down and kept down, it sustains a co 
tusion of harmonies that is merely a NOISE, ai 
has nothing to do with music. It might then be call 
the noisy” pedal. 


the etude 
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‘Bad Debts.” How the Music Teacher 
May Collect Them 

Prize Letters Selected from an Etude Contest 



rEDiTOKiAL Note .—In last Septembers issue we had a 
\tPMt on the subject of “How to Collect Bad Debts. 

C °As a result of this contest we had hundreds of replies 

tr °A fart of * 1 that contest was three prizes to be given, and 

First Prize 

The Red Pencil and Bad Debts 

Having read your question on how to collect bad 
debts I will explain a very simple and effective method 
I have used and which has been a complete success in 
nearly every instance. 

In the first place, I heartily recommend a typewriter 
to be used in making out monthly statements The 
account can be itemized so neatly and business-like on 
plain white paper or on regular statement shoots and 
a typewritten page is much more easily absorbed than 
a pen-written one. 

After the statement has been made out, write with a 
red lead pencil (the five-cent kind used by teachers and 
which every careless pupil is well acquainted with) the 
word PLEASE in the center of the page. Not in a 
lame, curving, sprawling fashion, but small and neat - 
The effect this would have on one can best be told 
in the words of a prominent business man talking to 
me a short time ago, "I’ll never forget .what a queer 
feeling that red-written word gave me.” And as he 
settled his account immediately, it undoubtedly had the 
desired effect. 

I like this method much better than going in person 
to collect. It seems to me it lowers a teacher s stand¬ 
ard which she must set up for herself in the community 
to have to go to the homes of her pupils and ask for 
money. My method is also very inexpensive, a type¬ 
writer can easily be obtained, surely among one s busi¬ 
ness friends there is a typewriter one would be wel¬ 
come to use once a month, and nobody needs to be an 
expert to work out a few statements. 

Velma M. Hissong. 


we herewith present these three prize essays on the sub,ect 
of.‘‘Bad Debts, and How to Collect Them 

Independent of these prize es.says the,c are so many V __ 
t/ioughts in the others that it occurre, 


ierewMh publish these extracts 


It is remarkable the various means that arc taken by 
teachers to collect from slow-pay patrons. Home of' they, 
views are almost opposite and it will be most interesting to 
the profession at large to read these various ideas on the 


Second Prize 
Watch Your Accounts 

Ill regard to the method of making collections, I have 
tiie following suggestions to offer, which I employ reg¬ 
ularly with good results. 

First of all watch your accounts carefully, that is, 
if your terms specify payment by the tenth of the month 
and remittance has not been forthcoming by the twelfth 
or thirteenth, then send a reminder. Let your cus¬ 
tomer realize that his neglect is apparent and that you 
are in earnest. Once they learn this, that you intend 
to keep after them, the results will be encouraging. 

If there is still no response, try the clever little 
“Please” sticker on a statement. 



(The following are extracts from Interesting letters) 

Things that will make a music teacher a good eollectc 
are- courtesy dress, health and character. 

Mrs. Laura Davis. 

The method I find best for the ordinary pupil Is this: Afy 
pupil comes for his lesson. I greet him with a - 
lesson proceeds. At the end of the lesson he does not hand 
me the money, but lays It on the corner of the piano. I see 
this out of the corner of my eye, hut say nothing. I bid 
him good-bye, and he goes I reenter ^ " “e^tbe 
money, place it In my pocket, and the ^ 

Whether It Is advisable to demand payment in ^vance, or 
to collect immediately after each music period, n, some time 
afterward—that Is the question. 

In colleges and cities, one thinks nothing 
advance. He expects like treatment when er 
known place. Often teachers are too eager t- 
classes than their competitors, and consequently 
o pay at different intervals. To m 
-,e goes or at least monthly, is 
ir heels. 

Fae Olene 


I have found this to bring surprisingly good results. 
Furthermore, it is always accepted in such good humor. 

I have discarded practically all other notations in pref¬ 
erence to the above. , . , 

Trusting that this information will prove beneficial, 

1 am, , „ 

Respectfully yours, 

G. A. Stecher. 

Practical Ideas on Collecting “Bad Debts” 

In several stubborn cases, which seemed almost hopeless, 

I sent a notice saying that all unpaid bills would be put into 
the hands of the collector within the next ten days. I re¬ 
ceived my money within the ten days in every case. 

Della B. Livengood. 

First I send out monthly bills; second, I make a point of 
ieetlng the parents of all my pupils personally. 

Mrs. C. S. Tuller. 


Third Prize 
Cash in Advance 

The strictly “cash in advance” system is the only 
one which will insure one hundred per cent, collections 
for any business enterprise, but the private music 
teacher who adopts this plan will no doubt lose sottte 
business by it. One teacher, in looking over accounts 
aggregating twenty thousand dollars’ worth of business, 
finds sixty-five dollars uncollected. This includes a few 
dollars which may ultimatey prove good. He obtains 
the best prices asked in a town of 18,000 inhabitants. His 
tuitioh is rfiade on a monthly basis—bills being rendered 
and payable at the end of the month, and all missed 
lessons made up 6r charged.. His patrons are treated 
with uniform courtesy, regardless of whether they are 
prompt, slow, of indifferent about payment of bills, and 
he has never yet employed a lawyer to force a collec¬ 
tion. He contends that suits breed bad feeling; that 
through them you lose forever the patron’s good will; 
that that good will counts for more than one can ewi- 

He has had some pupils neglect a bill for four or 
five years, then come back, settle up and continue their 
studies for a considerable length of time. One or two 
cases like this have more than paid for all the bills 
lost. After a bill has run for a year or two he some¬ 
times threatens to bring suit for same, but this is as 
far as it ever goes. 

It is his opinion that no credit system will save the 
teacher unless he has honest service behind his bills. 
He says if you endeavor to give a two dollar lesson for 
one dollar, or a four dollar lesson for two dollars your 
collections are bound to go “over the top. 


Sebert Price. 




11 delib- 


When my pupil 
band each one a 
same and the amc 


Wm. BARtSCH. 


C paying in 
ring an uh- 

bave a cfll- 
! ’worth two 

Prouse. 

I would say, be sure you don’t charge more than you aje 
rn 0 rtin M g e eT r ratb 0 e" r r e Lve 
profiteer. bI* busSdlte ^“thfs^Itter of collecUm^ Use 
a business form In your statements and mail them the first 
day of the month, when other statements are sent out. 
Charge for the number of lessons taken that month. 

MRS. Henry Bass. 

I find It a better inducement to offer a ten IT r c “ n * ^| s a 
count when paid for ten weeks in advance^ Wien puplls 
are taking two lessons a week, this saves them five dollars In 
the term, and they usually take advantage of It. 

William Walter Perry. 


The average patron is desirous of being on “good terms 
with the teacher, and I find that always being ’on good 
terms” with the patron will get results more quickly than 
antagonism. I have tried both. 


Everybody, 
principally fi 

^ First ^ Thev are careless. Second : They don’t think it is 
justly flub yoU- Third: They think they need the money 
worse than you do. Fourth: They are not able. 

Austris A. Wihtel. 

1 would answer—study your man. Some succumb to 
courtesy* some to persistent nagging, some to t reats, a 
some—alas!—just don’t succumb—no, not under any circum¬ 
stances ! _ _ 

Lily Gladys Cherasny. 

After twenty years of experience with debtors, good aid 
bad. 1 have found the most effective way of collecting bills 
ls _to have no bills to collect. That is, adopt the pay-as-you- 

80 1>lan ' Sister Mary Charles. 


In collecting o 


’« Kills T helieve that the < 


The majority of people are honest. . - . 
erately set out to swindle a teacher. But some are disposed 
tb be careless in the matter of contracting of debts to an 
amount they are unable to pay. To guard against this, it 
ig well to present bills regularly and not too far apart in 
time. Some teachers insist upon payment in advance by 
the' term, but the writer has never had cause to feel tnat 
this is necessary, attd is quite sure that should he do so he 
would lose several qf his most talented and deserving pupils 
who come from fancies of limited means. 

E. H. Pierce. 

I once collected a long overdue bill by sending flowers to a 
sick member of the family with a sincere expression of my 
sympathy. Possibly they had forgotten about me, and the 
flowers recalled me—and the bill—to their remembrance.^ 

I use a series of letters. The first a friendly request fop 
money to meet mv own bills; the second a trifle cart and 
to the point; the third a letter threatening to turn the mat¬ 
ter over to an attorney to do one of three different things: 

To Issue a sight draft on the debtor’s bank. 

To offer the account for sale in his county. 

Or to take advantage of the replevin law. In this last 
method the debtor must pay the costs. 

I ask the debtor if he would not rather avoid the humilia¬ 
tion of these proceedings by coming across with at least a 
part payment. 

This generally brings results. 

L. W. Fenstermacher. 

I have never demanded a tuition fee in advance nor 
used the law to get my money, but have always been very 
lenient and said, “pay when you can.” 

Ih the majority of cases money has been paid me from 
time to time and flnally the whole amount. 

When pupils owing money have stopped for good and 
did not pay at least something within a reasonable time, I 
would write a very polite letter and generally receive some 
money, a promise to pay at an early date And always 
words of thank* f° r my kindness. 

Harsh methods might have brought in the money a little 
sootier but would surely have lost me the good will of the 
delinquents. 

My experience teaches me that trusting pays. 

Louis G. Heinze. 





















































The Best Way to Play Phrases 

By E. E Hipsher 


Just as we learned, by the distribution of empha¬ 
sis, to read in a manner to make the author’s meaning 
intelligible; so, in the execution of our music, must we 
learn to give attention to the form employed to con¬ 
vey the inner meaning of the composition. Just as we 
developed a sense of rhythm in our reading of poetry, 
$o we must learn to feel and reproduce those divisions 
which give form and significance to melody. True, at 
first the results obtained will come largely from con¬ 
scious effort; but, by continuing in the careful delinea¬ 
tion of the melodic and rhythmic outlines, gradually 
they will so take hold of the inner sensibilities that 
their demarcation will in truth become a matter of 
sensory instinct. 

Its Recognition 

To the average mind, the term “phrase,” as applied 
to music, represents an idea very indefinite, very intan¬ 
gible. The nature of music itself leaves no concrete 
idea for the mind to grasp; so that the beginner is left 
tq grope more or less in a realm of shadows till 
some time he is initiated into the light of the musical 
language. . 

Now, in itself, the phrase group presents nothing ot 
a frightful nature. It is safe to say there are few 
who, at sqme time in early life, did not experience 
more or less pleasure in reading “Mary had a 
little lamb,” “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” and other 
popular child poems. Now, what was it that created 
the charm? The whole story of either of these 
could have been told in one or two sentences of dull 
prose at which no child ever would have taken a sec¬ 
ond look. But the regular recurrence of accent and 
pauses took hold of the rhythmical child nature and 
stirred in it a pleasurable sensation which created a 
desire for’its repetition. Just so in music, accents 
and pauses regularly return, and the ability to recog¬ 
nize and give due significance to them marks the 
point of division between the player who produces 
nothing more than an unintelligible jingle of sounds 
and the one whose interpretation leaves with the lis¬ 
tener a sense of beauty. 

As materials for study or illustration, it is better 
to begin with something quite simple and as familiar 
as possible. The hymn, Sweet By and By, serves the 
purpose well. Study the music to each line of the 
poetry. That to the first line creates a feeling of sus¬ 
pense—something must follow, as if a question had 
been asked. The music to the second line partially 
satisfies this desire, but leaves a sense of incomplete¬ 
ness. To the third line the music is identical with 
that of the first, and, by this repetition, has the 
effect of emphasizing the suspense or question in the 
first phrase. The melody of the fourth line begins 
like that of the second, but ends with a full close 
and sense of completeness, creating the effect of a 
satisfactory answer to the repeated question. 

Start With Familiar Materials 

By starting with these familiar materials, one may 
take a class of beginners, or of people entirely 
unskilled in the technical execution of music, and may 
soon develop in them the ability to recognize phrases 
when correctly executed. Just now the writer recalls 
an experience when presenting this subject to a class 
of college people. After the session one of the lit¬ 
erary instructors came to him to say, “I never had 
thought of music as having anything in the nature of 
sentence construction like language. It now seems 
to have so much more meaning.” And why not? 

Group your class about you in an easy, uncon¬ 
ventional way and enter into the lesson in the spirit 
of a friendly, heart-to-heart talk, encouraging them 
to ask questions freely. Play compositions in which 
the phrases are clear-cut, asking the class to say 
“phrase” as they recognize the end of each one. 

After studying two or three selections similar to the 
one just analyzed, examine some good songs in pure 
form. From these pass to simple instrumental pieces 
in regular periods. Schubert’s marches are excellent 
models, as well as many of the slower movements from 
sonatinas and larger works. Many interesting passages 
will be found in selections under study by different 
members of the class. In Schumann’s Album for the 
Young and in the Heller and Concone studies there are 


many having a melody which divides dself mto phrases 
as distinct as if intended to be used with woras_ 

Encourage the pupils to study selections and ^ 
them to the class with the phrases marked fo cr “ 
cism. Use compositions that are pleasing, to the ear. 
In fact, popularize your instruction by making it 'e 
taining, and the question of phrase recognition 
will cease to be a bugaboo to the student. 

Its Execution 

“Well begun is half done” was never more true than 
in the execution of a musical phrase. A good 
of the first tone or chord of a phrase is absolutely 
essential. The tone must ring clear and true. And 
the amount of volume desired has no bearing on t is 
feature, except that the softer the effect to be pro¬ 
duced, the more concentration of mind and nerve force 
will be required to bring about the desired result. 
What we want is that the first tone shall strike the 
ear with that ring of certainty and confidence which 
will create the impression of mastery and command 
of resources. A weak, slovenly beginning of phrases 
produces precisely the same impression on an audi¬ 
ence as does the speaker who is given to halting for 
words to express his thoughts. 

Few, indeed, are the phrases which move on a dead 
level. Just as in every phrase in language there is some 
emphatic word containing the germ of the thought, 
so in a musical phrase there is a point which marks 
the climax of the feeling expressed, and to which 
and from which we must reckon our execution. The 
feeling may be nothing more than the exhilaration 
produced by a piece of music in dance form; but 
somewhere it is to be found if the music is capable 
of expressing anything beyond a monotonous tinkle. 
And the measure in which the performer can feel this 
and transmit it to his hearers will determine his 
value as an executive musician. 

To attempt to lay down any specific rules for doing 
this Would lead one into a labyrinth of exceptions; for 
the variety of phrases is limited only by the phases of 
feeling of which the soul of the composer is capable. 
Because it seems' natural that the voice should rise 
in pitch, with the intensity of emotion to be expressed, 
and because a rise in pitch usually has a tendency to 
excite emotion in the hearer, the climax of most 
phrases will be found centered about their notes of 
highest pitch. However, numerous exceptions make 
this a rule to be considered as in no way binding, and 
especially so in music of the romantic school. Bi}t, 
by studying and analyzing melodies—especially the 
slow, lyric ones of standard and old composers, the 
earnest student soon will learn to grasp the phrases 
in their true significance and later will learn to apply 
his knowledge in the interpretation of more abstruse 
passages. Wherever the climax lies, it must be 
approached carefully and executed with that emphasis 
which will give to it the proper value which it holds 
in the construction of the phrase. 

And now to the closing of the phrase—that feature 
which is almost the most important, because it leaves 
the final impression on the hearer. How often are 
our ears bombarded with faulty accents at this point. 
Many young players seem possessed of a perverse lit¬ 
tle imp that impels them to give the last note a dis¬ 
tinct “whack,” as much as to say, “There, you’re done 1” 
Especially is this to be expected if that last note is 
approached by an upward leap. Now, with the fre¬ 
quent exceptions that are introduced and specially 
marked, for bizarre effect, this is quite wrong. Read 
a sentence to the pupil, placing an acute accent on the 
last syllable, and he will soon grasp your meaning. 
His ear will quickly detect the fault in the speaking 
voice; then it is necessary only to draw your lesson 
from it and to have him apply it to his musical 
phrase. The end of the musical phrase has its finishing 
touch much as the close of a literary phrase or clause 
is inflected by the voice. As the voice indicates a 
pause or break in the flow of thought, so the close of 
the musical phrase must have its suggestion of at 
least partial rest. 

The polished, well-rounded phrase, is the insignia 
of the artist And all of us may be artists of greater 
or lesser magnitude. 


TEE ETUDE 

Looking at the Keys 

By Harold S. Clickner 


Ok all the bad habits that students of the pianoforte 

e eern unconsciously to get into, even under the eye 0 f 
the teacher, none is so subversive of a sound technic as 
She habit of looking at the keys. This habit is apt to 
have its unobtrusive beginning at the time when the 
compass of chords or single fingering progresses f or 
thirst time beyond the easy and safe distance of the 
fifth fi A student will save himself a great deal of trou¬ 
ble later on if he will boldly tackle the tendency, at this 
stage to get his intervals correctly by a downward 
glance at the keys. True, this fleeting glance will help 
him to locate the desired keys, and he will appear to be 
making more progress than if he groped unseeingly for 
them, keeping his eye glued to The music But ,t will 
be better for him seemingly to fail in hts lesson at this 
point than to find accuracy by looking at the keys. 
Unknown to himself he is at the parting of the ways- 
he may make his choice right here, of a good habit or a 


of this habit: 

Inducing Eyestrain 

Did you ever think what a complicated process you 
invoke when you divide your glances between the music 
and the keyboard? The eye is forced to change its 
focus again and again. And, though the normal eye 
makes these changes with lightning rapidity, there must 
be a loss in the speed of the notes played, and a strain 
upon the eyesight which is going to count in the long 
run. And no musician can afford to induce this strain, 
for he needs the best of sight for score reading. 

No matter how well you read music, or In >w flexible 
are your fingers, if you get into the habit of depending 
on your eyes for the location of your ke>s, you will 
stumble and stutter. Your performance will be unsure 
and sloppy. And this is nerve-racking to an audience.' 
If you want to sit silent and unsolicited in a corner 
while surer and more accurate performers are being 
asked to play, this is the infallible way to do it. 

The major point in reading is the look ahead. For 
this the eyes must have a clear track ahead. They 
must not be required to perform the double task of 
locating the fingers and scrutinizing the coming bars. 
You can set up a permanent barrier to swift, accurate 
reading, if you persist in the habit of looking at the 
keys. 

Inadequate Interpretation 

In the last analysis, the interpretation of a composi¬ 
tion is in the mind. And how can the mind f the per¬ 
former give its proper attention to the interpretation of 
what he is playing when that mind is hampered by the 
necessity of finding the path for the fingers? The 
mind should be so absolutely independent of the bur¬ 
den of the mere mechanics of playing, that it can be 
free to act to the uttermost in the artistic rendition of 
the composition. And that this is impossible when the 
student must look at the keyboard, is a foregone con¬ 
clusion. 

The fingers are all the time being educated to do 
things without the supervision of the eye. Think a 
moment—do you have to look at your pocket to find 
the way into it? Do you have to eat before a mirror 
to get the food into your mouth ? No. There is a cer¬ 
tain sure sense of direction that enables your fingers to 
do these and many other daily movements unseen by 
the eye. Yet there was a time—you have forgotten it 
—when your baby efforts to find the way to your mouth 
were ludicrous in the extreme. The sense of direction 
and measurement was not established. 

So it is in adjusting your fingers to this Jiew process. 
You must be patient with their awkwardness at first. 
The more you leave them to do their task independent 
of help from the eye, the sooner they will gain ease and 
accuracy. 



Make 


up your mind to conquer this bad habit in its 


early stage. Go at it boldly and with patience. Study a 
simple piece from memory; then play it with closed 
eyes until the fingers find their correct places without 
groping or stumbling. 

This is fine practice, though it may come hard at 
hrst. But persevere. And remember this—that even 
when not looking directly at the keyboard, the eye will 
see it by the process of indirect vision, and this faculty, 
oget er with the sense of location gradually gained 
by the fingers when unguided by the eye, will result in 
an ease and a sureness that will bring the student by 
leaps and bounds to the goal of artistic interpretation 
and musicianship. 



The Teachers’ Round Table 

Conducted by N. J. COREY 

• ■ , tn Teach ” “What to Teach” etc., and not technical problems pertaining to 

~————— 



An Inverse Ratio 

“I have a pupil who is much better at sight 

and worse until I think I must give it 
over aud « I do the pupil loses all interest. Is 
there something special I can give her? N. E. 

Fickle temperaments often lose interest and cease to 
nay attention after they have played a piece for a ime. 

Then thev begin to progress downwards like a cow s 
tail The more they play the piece ■ the less attention 
they give, and the less patience they have with any 
mistake or trying to correct it. Sometimes they are 
apparently incorrigible. Instead of playing more care 
fully they begin almost immediately to play faster and 
faster, and the mistakes, of which you speak, are very 
often due to their brains following the piece into a 
much faster tempo than their fingers are able to fol¬ 
low Hence a constant stumble, or senes of inac¬ 
curacies Pupils in the habit of falling into these inac¬ 
curacies’ are very difficult to deal with. It is a bad 
indication 1 when a player tires of pieces - quickly. 

The great artists learn the standard repertoire from 
the great composers, and it becomes a part of their 
lives Such a thing as becoming ’tired of a Chopin 
Ballade. Schumann Fantasiestucke, or Beethoven 
s 'uala is never even a matter of consideration. Of 
course ’ music given to young pupils scarcely comes in 
this class, but a player who has the habit of 
aside everything after going over it a few times w 
never feel differently toward any music later. Youi w 
need to train your pupil to practice more carefully, 
and not hurry the tempo beyond the speed possible to 
her fingers. There is no special kind of music you can 
give her. If she reads her music without a mistake at 
first si°ht try her on an etude that she cannot play in 
this way, one that she must study carefully and work 
up gradually. Insist that she practice slowly, and try 
to hold all of her work within bounds as regards tempo, 
Slowly and carefully should be her watchwords It is 
sometimes a good plan to make a pupil 
over again,” and still again, if necessary, in order to 
learn that the best policy is to practice carefully and 
accurately from the first, and keep at a 
learned. Above all, have her learn a small repertoire 
which she is ready to play at any time for months. 
Drop one piece off and add another as she advances 
in grade of difficulty. Eventually she will attain to 
the compositions she should never drop. 

Getting Under Way 

“1 How much ground should a child of eight 
CO T£ WoSkf/^on of sixteen be expected to 
C 0 Y.f Sow near perfection should a child come in 
hi ^4 0r What le fs°t a he best way to teach a child to 
rend ? „ method similar 

possible in music?”—S. M. 

1. This depends upon the amount of taleni and 
f^aljrigh/pupiHoToinple^thelnew Beginner’s Book 

older pupils, however, make more rapid progress_at ttie 
beginning, as their brains are more mature and their 

ST younger V one ifpTaced” in contact with music the 

*3 Each lesson should be learned so that it can be 
played smoothly, correctly and with a P r °P e * obs fjf 
ance of dynamics before passing on, presupposing with 
it a careful training of the finger motions. As to 


rapidity of tempo, account of physical condition must 
be considered. A dull, sluggish child , m £ st 
from a different standpoint than a bright, active o • 

4 and 5. The majority of people do not seem to 
have a definite idea of what they mean by reading Is 
it the ability to name the notes quickly? or is * the 
skill to sit down and play a new piece of simple music 
fairly well at sight, without thinking of the letter names 
of the notes, but at once translating them into Iter 
keyboard equivalents? Some teachers maintain that it 
is possible for pupils to learn that the vanous degrees 
of the staff represent the keys, without the mind learn- 
ing the letter names until later. In other words, the 
important principle of educators— The thing before the 
sign.” Others begin with letter names first, carrying 
the pupil considerable distance by means of letters 
printed instead of music, and learning the notes a er. 
Every sight reader, in playing, reads his notes '*f°" pS 
without thinking of their individual names. He «nme 
diately refers the note to its key. Without this com 
prehensive grasp he could not read quickly that is 
play at sight. Some teachers are experimenting on 
applying this principle with beginners The child learns 
to talk before he learns to read. Playing by rote 
the same as the first talking. In music, can he learn 
to play (talk) before learning to read? Herein y°“ 
have opened up opportunity for plenty of thinking and 
wordy discussion, for which there is no room here. 

Rigid Wrists 

£ “er «5TS 

wrist arm or shoulder muscles. Her tone Is very 
harsh. What exercises w o uW you su g gest She 
reads well, and is in the fecond grade I find she 
has done almost no exercise work. —K. G. 

1. Try and bring her to an exact understanding of 
her condition, and thereby arouse her to a desire to 
improve. Show her the difference between a correct 
and a harsh tone. Show her that she will need to 
review her preliminary training in order to acquire 
correct finger action. 

2. Show her how she should practice correct up-and- 

down finger motion upon the table, with musdes m a 
condition of controlled relaxation. Take each finger 
alone in many repetitions-then the slow trill, fol¬ 
lowed by other combinations, until they can be made 
with freedom and flexibility. Afterward take them to 
the keyboard. . , .. , ■ 

. 3. Select some very simple pieces to be practiced in 

the same way, if from memory, all the better as then 
the entire attention can be bestowed upon the hand- 
• first on the table, then on keyboard. Melodious five- 
finger pieces will be necessary for this, as her atten¬ 
tion can be then drawn to the euphonious delivery of 
the tones with more effect. . , 

4 Practice up-and-down forearm motions on the 
edge of the tablq, and then laying the arm on the 1table, 
up-and-down hand-motions, working for flexibility and 
a loose hinge joint. Take these next to the keyboard 
Lead her gradually to the point where she thinks she 
is now, aided by parental co-operation. It is better 
that all concerned should understand just what you are 
trying to accomplish, and just what the defects are you 
are aiming to overcome. 

Too Many Nerves 

-ai'a-iSSSSSSSS 

insists that accenting makes him nervous.”—S. E. 
Here are cases in which it would seem as if a nerve 
specialist might be of service. One is made «ervous 
if desired to play with expression, and one if asked to 
accent, which is a very similar condition with both. If 
the condition that troubles is. one that is reaUy due 
disordered nerves, then it is one this department is 
hardly fitted to deal with. In the case of the second 


pupil I should diagnose it more as ivhat m>^ g ht ^ 
termed a drifting mind, of which ‘here are many. 

Many grow up without any control over the r 
whatever, and therefore acquire a condition o > 

or, in plain language, laziness, out of which they can 
not be aroused without irritation. This is, doubtless 
the condition of your second pupil. When yon y 
make him play with accents he is irritated am 'i 
cannot let his mind drift along in the usuanackada^cal 
way If you can induce him to keep up the accenting 
he may overcome his lazy habit. Teach him that his 
playing will never be worth listening to unless he 
accents, and see to it that all technical exerc.ses scaks 
etc., and etudes are practiced with accents Teach both 
pupils that of two expert players that they hear pe ¬ 
rforming the same piece-one so that ,t ^undsdeadly 
dull, the other so that it is alive and ‘ nterest l n «” the 
first plays without accent, the second with it. The first 
step for your first pupil in acquiring expression is the 
habit of accenting. Hence similar treatment will be in 
order. From this lead on to other things. The term, 
“extremely nervous,” is a vague one, and covers a 
multitude of poorly understood conditions, even with 
doctors. The cause must be known, however, before it 
can be gotten at. Expression comes by waking up the 
musical sensibility, and will require a great deal of 
training on your part upon one given composition to 
start with. Some people are so dead musically that 
they never can be resurrected. Let us hope your 
examples are not of this sort. 

A Runaway Memory 

“1 I have a pupil who, after running through 
a phrase a C few times, has it memorized imper- 
fpcUlv He will no longer watch the notes so as 
to make corrections, but continues the practice imper¬ 
fectly from memory. 

“2 He also has trouble with the rhythm. He 
eon fieure out the time values of notes, but cannot 
get the measure beats steady and correct If he 
fears the music played he can then Imitate It. 

Should I Play the music for him? He is am- 
bitious and works. —L. O. 

1 This is a combination of good memory and wool¬ 
gathering attention, and is often troublesome When 
the musical milleniutn arrives such a pupil will not be 
permitted to make his first practice of anything alone 
He should have more than two lessons a week one of 
them being devoted to the careful practice of the new 
assignments. If a pupil has not learned how to apply 
his attention, he should, if possible, do all preliminary 
practice under direction until he has acquired inde¬ 
pendence. If this frequent attention cannot be given 
for a time, I know of no better way than sending the 
pupil home to study out correctly the imperfectly 
learned passages-twice, if necessary-before allowing 
any new assignments. The best thing that can happen 
to such a pupil is to be obliged stringently to bring 
the attention into harness, and in this the co-operation 
of the parents should be sought and maintained. 

2. Send for a copy of Justis’ Studies in Musical 
Rhythm, and work out very small doses of this with 
him in accordance with direction until improvement is 
discerned. Meanwhile music is a matter of the ear, 
and when the pupil has failed to understand the time 
it is better to play it for him. Some teachers do no 
advocate playing over music to pupils in advance, but 
in the case of one such as you mention, how is a per¬ 
son going to learn to walk without legs? Some ani¬ 
mals are said to grow missing members when they are 
lopped off. The office of the music teacher is partly to 
graft on such members where they are missing, and 
see that they take root and grow. 








































Boys’ Week in a Musical School 

By Dr. William A. Wolf 

The experienced teacher often finds that a little 
touch of human nature in his work produces results 
that could not otherwise be obtainable. One of the great 
difficulties that many music teachers experience is stim¬ 
ulating the interest of boys. This is largely due to the 
fact that in many communities the boys have had the 
historic prejudice handed down to them, that "music 
was a study for girls.” It is very easy to change this 
by emphasizing music as a study for boys. By empha- 
izing 1 mean paying more attention to it, so that the 
boy—and the big boy, his father—has a better opportun¬ 
ity of understanding and appreciating the advantages of 
a musical education. 

Therefore, we tried in our school the experiment 
of a “Boys’ Week.” It proved a very great success in¬ 
deed. As this year happened to be the twenty-first an¬ 
niversary of the school we selected twenty-one boys to 
signalize the event. These came from every department 
of the school, from the smallest boys to the biggest boys. 

On the first evening a recital was given. Every boy 
in the entire school is given an invitation bearing a 
photograph "cut” of all the boys participating. This, the 
boys send to their fathers with a letter enclosing two 
tickets and the statement that the boy’s father is par¬ 
ticularly invited to see what boys are doing in “Music 
Land.” All the attendants for the entire week are boys. 
They take charge of ushering, the cloak room, checking 
the automobiles, preparing the programs, reading proof, 
mailing the programs, and are made to feel that they 
are part of the valuable work of the school. If the boy 
has no father he invites his uncle, his guardian, his min¬ 
ister, his Sunday-school teacher, his big brother, or 
his best man friend. Thus -an audience of men are 
brought together. The interest on this occasion was, 
to say the least, unusual. Then, we had a ladies night 
in which the boys had the privilege of inviting their 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts. 

The effect of the whole idea has been to stimulate a 
wonderful interest among the boys, and all teachers 
know that interest, more than anything else, lies at the 
base of inducing the student to practice. 

The father’s interest in the boy’s music often ends 
when he signs the check for the boy’s tuition. This 
is, of course, all wrong. He should take a mans inters 
est in the real welfare of his son by showing an intelli¬ 
gent desire to understand what the boy is doing. In 
our meeting of fathers the man sees what his own son 
is doing and sees what the other man’s son is doing, 
too. Naturally, if the other man’s son does it a little 
better—he wants his own son to “do the same trick.” A 
home with a one-sided, feminine interest in music is 
hardly a complete musical home. Get the man inter¬ 
ested. The way to do it is through the boy. 

Leschetizky’s Wonderful Memory 

In the very interesting biography of Theodore 
Leschetizky by the Comtesse Angele Potocka there is 
an estimate of the master’s astonishing memory. The 
following quotation is interesting: 

“When Rubinstein’s B flat trio made its first appear¬ 
ance, Leschetizky immediately learned it and played 
it at a concert in St. Petersburg with Wienawski and 
Davidoff. Fifteen years later—without any opportu¬ 
nity to study the work—he played it again in Vienna 
with Ysaye and Hecking. Twenty years after that 
he performed it again with Hecking and a young 
violinist named Wittenberg, without even an opportun¬ 
ity for a rehearsal. * * * It is said that the notes 
seemed to drop out of his fingers as if, he had been 
in daily practice upon it for a long time. 

Rubinstein’s Blunders 

A great many young players who are having accuracy 
and still more accuracy enjoined upon them all the time, 
wonder when they hear tales of Rubinstein’s blunders 
at the keyboard. Rubinstein in his advanced years 
knew his shortcomings. Once in Vienna he gave a re¬ 
cital that was so successful and given at such high rates 
that few of the students of the city found it possible to 
attend. Leschetizky asked the great pianist to give a 
private recital for his pupils. This Rubinstein con¬ 
sented to do. When the evening of the concert arrived 
he told Leschetizky that he was fearfully anxious be¬ 
cause he was to appear before an audience of budding 
virtuosi, concluding “If my memory fails, as it occa¬ 
sionally does—I cannot conceal it. You know that even 
in my own compositions I repeatedly make blunders in 
notes.” Notwithstanding this defect, his grasp of the 
art was so great and his interpretafive powers so enor¬ 
mous that there was not one, aside from Liszt, to com¬ 
pare with him. 


FAMOUS MASTERS, 
WRITERS, TEACHERS 

Prepare a Feast of 

Information, Inspiration 
and Entertainment for 
Etude Readers 

Thousands of Etude friends have 
written us that they owe a great part 
of their musical progress to the 
practical helps The Etude has 
brought to them. One wrote last 
week: 

“That one article in the March 
Etude was worth many a lesson 
for which I have paid $5.00. 
Knowing the pleasure of anticipa¬ 
tion, we are listing here just a few 
of the very interesting articles that 
will brighten coming issues. We 
have never had a more inspiring 
outlook. 

MASTER LESSON ON GRIEG’S NOR¬ 
WEGIAN BRIDAL PROCESSION, 

by PERCY GRAINGER. 

AN INTERVIEW ON MODERN VOICE 
STUDY with MADAME AMELITA 
GALLI-CURCI. 

MUSICAL COMPOSITION FOR WOM¬ 
EN, CARRIE JACOBS BOND. 

PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF MODERN 
PIANO STUDY (an interview), ALFRED 
CORTOT, Professor of Piano Playing, Paris 
Conservatory. 

THE THREE TOUCHES EMPLOYED 
IN MELODY PLAYING, by THUEL 
BURNHAM. (An excellent article by a high¬ 
ly successful American Virtuoso.) 

THE AVERAGE AMATEUR PIANIST, 

by C. VON STERNBERG. 

NEW PATHS IN PIANISTIC EXPRES¬ 
SION, by ALBERTO JONAS. 

ALL ABOUT VARIATIONS, EDWIN 
HALL PIERCE. 

CLASSIFYING YOUR PUPILS, WALTER 
SPRY. 

THE TECHNIC OF EXPRESSION, 

HANS SCHNEIDER. 

HOW TO MASTER PHRASING IN 
PIANO STUDY, by OSCAR BERINGER. 

SUCCESS IN MUSIC STUDY, D. C. 

PARKER. 

PRACTICAL FINGERING, MRS. NOAH 
BRANDT. 

SHOULD MUSICAL CRITICS BE 
ABOLISHED ? by H. T. FINCK. 

BRINGING OUT THE MASTER’S 
MEANING, E. DI PIRANI. 

REMEMBER THESE ARE 
ONLY A FEW OF SCORES 
OF PROFITABLE ARTICLES 


THE ETUDE 

How Czerny Taught 

Theodore Leschetizky once recounted the character- 
■ J °f Czernv as a teacher. It is interesting to know 
X S “His way of teaching was something like that of 
In orchestral director. He stood when he taught and 
L j „,,nih the time, expression, etc., by means of 

showed his pupds^thetiffl ^ 

fiance and ^ianistic effects. Naturally, as a pupil of 
nance a u r { admlrer Q f his works and . 

fa e u e ght°many of them. His idea was that Beethoven 
should be played with great freedom and great emo¬ 
tion Academic, stiff performances of h.s works an¬ 
gered Czerny very much indeed. His idea of Chopin, 
however, was that his works were too^ saccharine- 
sweetened water fla vored with pap rika 

The Teacher ’s Gr eatest Strain 

By Mischa Z. Jaschasohn 

Some time since the reade^of The Etude may have 
noticed an editorial telling how every teacher of music 
who is conscientious is affected by the mistakes of 
notes and time and rhythm that the pupils make during 
the lesson. It is without question a prod to the nervous 
system, and some of the mistakes the pup.ls make arc- 
like knife-thrusts to the teacher-even to the calm and 
self-possessed teacher who takes a pride m composure 
during the lessons. Worse than all this is the anxious 
pupil at the student’s recital. No wonder teachers are 
worn out after a recital! “Will she play it right ? Is 
she going to forget?” “Why does she race ahead at 
that rate.” “Why doesn’t she play those sustained notes 
legato?” All these uncertainties borrow from the 
teacher’s nerve force tremendously. It is said that the 
great Leschetizky could never attend the public per- 
formances of many of his pupils. Instead he drafted 
his wife into service and had her give him an accurate 
report. _ ' 

Bargain Music Lessons 

By Arthur Schuckai 

“FiVE-and-Ten-Cent Store Music Lessons” I heard 
one old pupil call them. They were wasted money, 
wasted time, wasted ambition. Why are cheap music 
lessons especially wasteful? Just this —Time never 
comes back. Once gone it carries with it the oppor¬ 
tunities that are largely made out of time. As the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined. Very often the whole “tree" 
has to be cut down to the roots before the student can 
progress. 

The.real test is the work of the teacher himself. Go 
to his pupils’ recitals, hear how the pupils actually play. 
The difficulty in most cases is that the man who can tell 
wool and shoddy when it comes to buying a suit of 
clothes can be easily fooled by some shyster teacher who 
is a glib talker and who is reckless with the truth. 
The teacher’s standing in the community, his ability to 
keep in good standing year in and year out is another 
test. One more test is the price itself. If the teacher 
can maintain a fair price for years, if there is no neces¬ 
sity of making bargain rates of twenty-five or fifty 
cents a lesson, there must be a reason. Beware of the 
bargain rate teacher. 


Musical Flashlights 

The word “Selah,” which one encounters so fre¬ 
quently in Biblical literature and thought by many to 
mean “Atfien,” is believed by some authorities to have 
been the pause where the priests blew their trumpets. 

Suicide is said to be uncommon among musicians. 
It is true that Schumann (and also Tschaikovsky, it is 
rumored) attempted it; but cases of musicians who 
have killed themselves are very rare. Many conclude 
that this points to mental composure fostered by music. 

Singer-composers are, of course, fewer than pianist- 
composers, or violinist-composers. However, many suc¬ 
cessful singers have become composers. Possibly the 
most notable example is Balfe, the Irish composer and 
singer. Soulier, a French tenor (later a baritone), 
wrote over thirty comic operas. Liza Lehmann was 
once a well-known London singer. Sir George Henschel, 
Oley Speaks, John Prindle Scott, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
known best for his wonderful war song success, 
K-K-K-Katy, but really a very fine artist and com¬ 
poser of excellent vocal works; H. T. Burleigh, the 
most famous living negro composer; Eugene Cowles, 
Mme. Malibran, who wrote much of the music for 
her husband, Charles de Beriot, it is said; Mme. Mali- 
bran’s sister, Pauline Viardot-G'arcia, Mme. Carreno, 
who, in addition to being a famous pianist, was once a 
prima donna; Nicholas Douty, Jules Jordan, P. D. Al¬ 
drich, G. Romeli and others. 
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FLORETTA 


CONCERT POLKA 

A lively Polka movement affording a useful opportunity for study in style and practice in light finger wor . *ra e t 
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VALSE 

A lively waltz in“running style!’ Play in strict time, with brisk finger action.Grade 8*. 


J. TRUMAN WOLCOTT 
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WITH JINGLING a SPUR ® akl WILHELM KERN, Op.385 

* " TT stvle. Grade 4 


POLISH MAZURKA (w chiv ^ ic o«d, 

A. more than usually interesting Polish dunce, with iill«h variety of thematic con , . t 

Tempo di Mazurka = ^ 
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TBS STUDS HER DEBUT 

MONASTERY BELLS material very many still enjoy play- 

GEO. L. SPAULDING 

JESBIC^lfOORK__ J ?2 ' ^ f 
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POLONAISE 


On. of themost piling of Beethoven's esriier compositions, • movement from the string serensde.Op.S, 
a Nocturne for Viola and Piano and published as Op. 42. SECONDO 


later arranged by the composer as 

L.van BEETHOVEN, Op. 42 
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POLONAISE 
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Dignified and sonorous; 

Maestoso i 


PRELUDE ROMANTIQTO romim 0p 

i _ -1_ A «r/v M 1r flroHp R . ““ 
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A tuneful song without words , exemplifying 
MnHp.rat o M.M. J= 96. 


TENDER. MEMOItlES^ ssme haBd «»i.^ raRICK KEA ts 


b device of a melody dnd a 
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Uginning and.play to 4, «<» P‘W Trio. Bri.i.h Copy.ifM 
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Profitable Vacation Courses 

WITH THE 

Standard 
P 'f* History 
of Music 


MENDELSSOHN 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Price $1.50 



A FIRST HISTORY FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 

Eight Delightful Weeks of History Study 

0 „ ,h. Porch. In*. Garden. B, *. Shnr.. 

.rrr h z l 

3d Week. J. S. Bach, G. F. Handel, F. J. Haydn, W. A. Mozart. 

4th Week. Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelsso . 

5th Week. a— ttusr *- WH ““ 

6th Week. Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. Modem Italian Composers. ««*>»*»• Great ^ rench 

*" B£:!5£&£3i<2£ m 
-.. F - 


We Will Help You in Securing a Class 

S “h “ LeriJte andie'PpW f^turniour Som 

mer'hom Waste'and Loss to Profit and Pleasure. We have a special mtroductory pnce by the dozen. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



IT’S A REAL JOY TO TOUCH 
THE KEYS OF 

THE JESSE FRENCH PIANO 

You have swift and responsive action, individ¬ 
ual touch, recognized by teacher or scholar as 
“first aid” to better technique, tone and color. 

JESSE FRENCH PIANO CO. 

NEWCASTLE, IND. 


i t !S w Cirola ATr, “”" l " n 


Portable 


, Phonographs 


A CONVENIENCE AND PLEASURE FOR CAMPS, PANICS, 
CANOEING AUTO TRIPS, DANCES, as well as being A THOR¬ 
OUGHLY HOME OR STUDIO. 



The Most Practical 
and Sensibly Arranged 
Phonograph Made 

Has No Sound Chamber! 

Standing out above all other 
features of the Cirola is its 
method of sound reproduction. 
The tone reproduction coming 
directly from the needle is ampli¬ 
fied through the single medium of 
the sound arm, and transmitted 
in sound vibrations to the open 
air unchanged by variously 
formed resounding chambers or 
boards. The reproduction of the 
original is marvelously accurate 
and 

The Volume of Reproduction Is 
Equal to any $200 Phonograph 

The smooth, silent running, 
double spring motor is equivalent 
in qu: lity and workmanship to 
motors used in large and expen¬ 
sive cabinet machines. 


Even Tho’ You Possess a Large Cabinet Machine Get a Cirola 
for Entertainment in the Glorious Out-of-Doors 
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The only right way to judge 
phonographs 

not so much by name as by tone 


W E advise thus frankly how to 
choose your phonograph because 
we feel that it is one of the obligations 
of a leader. 

After all is said and done in choos¬ 
ing your phonograph, after you have 
it in your home, its final favor is won 
by its tone. All else is secondary. 

But do not take this too broadly. 
Any phonograph won’t do. Reputa¬ 
tion identifies the several leaders. 
Choose from them. 

Judge these leaders by tone. While 
Brunswick is one of the most famous 
names in American industry and in 


itself a guarantee of satis¬ 
faction-still it is not a 
name you buy, but tone. 

Tone differs as names dif¬ 
fer. So don’tletyour choice 
be a foregone conclusion. 

Hear the several leaders. 

New ways 
In the Brunswick Method of Re¬ 
production we introduced new stand¬ 
ards. We brought innovations and 
improvements. So that today music 
critics everywhere accord The Bruns¬ 
wick a high place. That accounts for 
its tremendous favor. 


One striking improvement was the 
Ultona, our all-record reproducer.This 
brought an exclusive feature. At a turn 
of the hand the Ultona presents to 
each make of record the exact needle 
and the proper diaphragm. Therefore 
each type of record is played exactly 
as it should be played. It is heard at 
its best. The Ultona does away with 
attachments and makeshifts. 

All for tone 

Another feature is the all-wood, 
moulded, oval Tone Am¬ 
plifier. It is connected di¬ 
rectly with the tone arm. 
There is no cast-metal 
throat. 

This perfected amplifier 
brings truer, more natural 


tones. It does away with metallic 
sounds. It is one of the greatest bet¬ 
terments in phonographic progress. 

We wish to stand or fall on your 
judgment of the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction. Let your ear decide. 
Make tone your first consideration. 

Hear The Brunswick before you 
buy. A Brunswick dealer will be glad 
to play your favorite selections, so 
that you can make comparisons. 

Ask also to hear Brunswick Rec¬ 
ords. Remember Brunswick Records 
can be played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needle. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 

COMPANY 

General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co.. 

819 Yonge St., Toronto 


^drniruywick 
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MAKONTAMERON 

By Leopold Godowskv 


Thirty moods and scenes in Triple Measure for Pianoforte 

21. The Salon 

22. An Epic 


1. Nocturnal Tangier 

2. Sylvan Tyrol 

3. Paradoxical Moods 

4. Rendezvous 

5. Twilight Phantasms 

6. The Pleading Troubadour : 

7. Yesteryear 

8. A Watteau Paysage 

9. Enchanted Glen 
10. Resignation 


11. Alt-Wien 

12. Ethiopian Serenade 

13. Terpsichorean Vindobona 

14. Whitecaps 

15. The Temptress 

16. An Old Ballade 

17. An American Idyl 

18. Anachronisms 

19. A Little Tango Rag 

20. Whirling Dervishes 


23. The Music-Box 

24. Lullaby 

25. Memories 

26. The Cuckoo Clock 

27. Lament 

28. Quixotic Errantry 

29. Poeme Macabre 

30. Requiem (Epilogue) 


Published singly at 60 cents each, net; and in Six Volumes at $2.50 each, net 

G ODOWSKY'S latest work-Cornposed in the piano music has been eagerly awaited by all artists 
Far West in the Summer and Fall of 1919. First who have heard the work jn public or in private, 
performed with immediate success, Chicago, Feb. A treasure-house of enchanting piano pieces of an 
24 1920. • astonishing variety of moods and mostly withul the 

The publication of this unusual contribution to capacity of every ordinarily good pianist. 

Godowsky (Opinions and Views About Virtuosity and Other Things) in "The Musical Observer , 
for May, 1920; “1 believe that any composer who steeps himself in a new national atmosphere and 
comes In contact with new national ideas and trends, cannot help reacting to them in what he 
writes. And, since I have become an American, and have made America my home, l hnd my 
Americanism expressing itself in my compositions. In my Triakontameron, a group of new piano 
pieces I have just completed, five of the numbers are of direct American inspiration; the Ethiopian 
Serenade—I know the old colored mammy who cooked for me while in Seattle, where I wrote it, 

* seemed to think it was the real thing—and the ‘Whitecaps’—which I have tried to set down in 

tone just as they used to cover the waters of Puget Sound on a. windy day. Then there is my 
‘American Idyl’, which is an essay in American piano romanticism; my Little Tango Rag , where 
I think'I have secured the real syncopated effects in three-quarter rhythm, and finally my Re¬ 
quiem’ (1914-1918), a solemn threnody, with the roll of drum and clarion call, climaxing in 1 he 
Star-Spangled Banner'. No, when a composer becomes an American it is bound to show in his 
music. He cannot help himself, it will out.” 

Send for descriptive booklet 



Published By 

GSCHIRMER 

NEW YORK, BOSTON 
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Not a wmi/*) ---‘i 

Anduntino M.M. # 


SERENADE 

a wait*, but rather an impressionistic serenade. To be played with taste and ree om. 
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Food for Gossip The Loyalty of Men ^ ^ by 

TWO MUSICAL RECITATIONS WALTER HOWE JONES 

E „h.r test may be used. U pl.ylng fc> luusical ...it.ti.. the .hould ' h ** hn ' MS * h " ‘ h “ "" 

be hampered in the proper deliveryVthe words. Thi. number may also be used as a piauo solo. 



THE etude 

break -fast time on, From one thing to an - oth - er she went; 
John worked in town, And he was a mod - el all right, 
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Un - til moth-er’s pa-tienceits limit had 

He nev - er went out with his bach-elor pals, But was 



God just how bad she had 
did he send home an - y 


is tstj.&xr. 



ven - ture to come down a 
dear John she no -Jjiing had 


gain. 


Not ver - y long af - ter Miss 
Next morn-ing she wired^ *" 


Ma - ry ap-peared With a 
six of his pals; Each 



sat - is-fied look^ on her 

e was word - e4 the 


face . ^ f And moth - er said,“Well, did you tell it . to , <*od , And did 
faC6 > ’Twae “An - swer if John stayedwith you last night, A ndm 



He let you out of. dis - grace? 
due time six mes - sages came. 


Ma rv naused for a mo - ment and seemedquite sub - dued; Then 

SkT P .-p.£dth.m .11 and read each ... to turn, But they 



said with a smirk and a 

on - ly in-creased her sad plight; 


“Mr Godwas-n’t home but I told Mrs. God,And it’s all o - ver heav’n by now!” 

For ev-eryonesaid in the very same words,‘Yes, John stayed with me last 
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MADRILENA 

, •, , In the style of . Sp.oish th,o. w.U d.fln.d themes. St.de «H- 

* new composition by . ..ry pop-lot wt.tsr.In th. styl. »P 
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GOOD NIGHT SONG 
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Hi XLi V lx. X ivl .. This number is to be played in digni- 

A new r^- edit,on 0, . -»->«** « P— 

fied but impassioned style. Grade 
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A Chains „«le ..aching piece from a new se. by Clark. Thie compel a happy (acni.y of getting V any Cone, o na.nee.Y.nng pi.y 
er will enjoy“When I Can’t. Sleep. 1 Grade 2 . 
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,Y WBV __ 

8-*t'8'Re«d» FRATERNITY MARCH 

k: 16'8'* i' X ^ 


• Swell 1 . 

\Great. - , 

Registration: jchoir: 8'* 4'to Sw. 

A dignified and^r^her^V number Whkh ^ Pr ° Ve 


•manual 


desirable for a variety of purposes. 
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FREDERIC LACEY 

either for l.dgr w«k “ »* * 





WHEN DOLLY SLEEPS 

paul Lawson 

beginner’s teaching pieje, with a singing melody m the right hand and the familiar form of accompaniment known as the 


An excellent - _ . A 

Alberti Bass in the left hand. Grade 1^ 
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love is a song LEONORE LIETH,Op 78 


„ J0 ^. H “ " 

Moderato 


Etude pages. Miss 


Lieth will be heard from again. 
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LULLABY LOW 

A »-l »•■«“■>* «»■“• “■*' 1““' “* th ‘ ordi ” ,r J' b0 ‘ h “ t0 word ' “ d ROBERT HUNTINGTON TERRY 

ELSIE BRIEN WALDRON wifh muc h feeling 

Andante * * ^-- 



iS °sr.sr zjrzx TfiLr.sju. sr-ftf sari 



>i»g tfc, Z .Up. [ S‘» otf.S e r b?.Vs, b, '’.n a ?S .tag"’? S S 

e - vil in lltp- it on L y R | i . - , l 
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MARY DEVERE 


GOD KEEP YOU 


A good short song; to be song In declamatory style,trlth much freedom of MW- 


JAMES R. GILLETTE 
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Does Home Sickness Produce Musical Art Works ? 


By Edwin Hall Pierce 


' Thp great Bohemian , 
tUles in The Etdde 
«wnt several years of 
w>ine employed at a ni; 
K ,,fl Conservatory of 
& 


- composer, Dvorak (see 
i for November, 1910), 
uf his life in America, 
high salary by the Na- 
of Music - 


imposer and a 


E-reat hnfhThv his work as a teacher 

ica ? ^inspiration of his example and per- 
and »mv Notwithstanding this fact, and, in 
soiiauty. „. eat financial success, he suf- 
unendurably from homesickness and at 
f o? fe”t impelled to return to his native land. 
B heinia (now a part of Czechoslovakia). 


The Philosophy of It 

Why is it that so many musicians seam 
to have done their best work away from 
their native land? The examples we 
have given are but a few of the most 
striking ones, among many. The first 
answer which would occur to a prac¬ 
tically-minded person is that they had 
better opportunities for financial success. 
This is often (though not always) the 
motive in making a marked change of 
residence, and may explain the act, but 
not the results, for it is unfortunately 
true in this topsy-turvy world, that the 
best work is not always the best paid, 
Vvhile often mediocre work, if timely and 
well-planned to meet the immediate call 
of the public, produces wealth. Ruskin, 
in one of bis essays, alludes sadly to the 
fact that Si. Stephen did not get bishop’s 
pay for that wonderful sermon he 
preached to the Jews just before liis 
martyrdom (see the seventh chapter of 
Acts)—in fact, only stones! The true 
explanation, then, must be sought else- 
where. . 

We have alluded above to Dvorak s in¬ 
tense homesickness: such a state of mind 
is exceedingly common among exiles from 
home, whether the exile be voluntary 
or compelled. The reason we do not 


hear more of it is because men see each 
other when they laugh—not when they 
cry. Even the presence of family and 
friends is not always enough to banish a 
deep underlying longing for one’s native 
land. 


Herbert Spencer, the noted philosopher, 
telt firmly convinced that in this emotion, 
coupled with the dreains resulting from it, 
lay the origin of the belief of savage tribes 
in a “Happy Hunting-ground,” to which the 
spirits of the valiant and virtuous would be 
welcomed after death. Picture to yourself 
a tribe driven, by war, famine or other cause, 
to leave their original home and make an 
extended migration. From time to time some 
poor homesick Ravage wakes from sleep tell¬ 
ing of a beautiful dream of the old home of 
fils childhood ; probably when he has finished 
telling the dream, he adds that some day he 
means to go back there and will never leave 
the place. Years go by ; meanwhile the tribe 
gradually idealize the heftuties of their hope¬ 
lessly distant native land, as we all do with 
what we have loved and lost—it is a place 
of all joy and perfection, but dim, remote, 
unattainable—even the road forgotten. The 
day corned when one of the dreamers sleeps 
his last sle6p. "lie has done as he said he 
would,’' say his friends—-“he used to visit 
that happy place sometimes when he slept— 
he said that some time he would go back there 
and never return to us—now be has gone, 
just as he said.” 


But why this digression? Simply be¬ 
cause this same feeling of yearning home¬ 
sickness produces in the civilized man a 
reaction impelling him to strive for the 
beautiful, the spiritual, the unattainable— 
to create something which in its ideal 
beauty shall hide the sordidness and prose 
of actual life. Given as a basis the actual 
and complete mastery of the technical 
problems of one’s art, what more power¬ 
ful impulse than this could there be to 
bring the deepest feelings of the artist’s 
nature forth to adequate and complete 
expression ? 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

—Words worth. 


A Musical Salt Inspector 


The red tape employed by European 
monarchs of other days to confer pen¬ 
sions upon wornout artists has occa¬ 
sionally led to amusing situations. Of¬ 
ten the parliamentary, bodies have left 
no loophole open for the payment of a 
pension to musicians, and they have 
been appointed to positions of a more 
or less perfunctory character, which 
have carried with them a small salary. 
For instance, Johann F. Reichardt, who 
was the musical director .for old Fred¬ 
erick the Great, found himself after his 
dismissal suddenly appointed Imperial 
Inspector of the Salt Works! This 


surely was an odd position for a man 
who had composed numerous Italian and 
German operas, a Passion, seven Sym¬ 
phonies, fourteen Concertos and four¬ 
teen Sonatas. Reichardt, who was born 
in 17S2 and died in 1814, was most 
famed for his songs. It is said that he 
was a very capable man and made a 
very good salt factory inspector. He 
was, however, notoriously jealous of his 
competitors, and this, together with van¬ 
ity, made him many enemies. Mendels¬ 
sohn was a great admirer of Reichardt’s 
works, now, alas! long since forgotten. 


Quaint and Curious Musical Facts 


Bell ringing is an art little known on 
this side of the Atlantic. In proportion 
to the population, we have so very few 
chimes in America as compared with 
England, Russia and Belgium, that we 
know next to nothing of the skill of the 
expert ringer. In England there have 
been many societies of bell ringers,^ the 
most famous being known as “The 
Ancient Society of College Youths. 
This was founded as far back as 1637, 
only seventeen years after the English 
settlement at Plymouth, in early Ameri¬ 
can Colonial days. 

The greatest music-printing house in 

Europe (C. G. Roder) was established in 
1846 by one man, with one working as¬ 


sistant. It eventually furnished employ¬ 
ment for thousands. 

A One Note Band is certainly a curi¬ 
osity. In Russia there are bands com¬ 
posed of performers upon horns which 
are capable of producing only one note or 

It is said that Schubert was one of the 
finest of all examples of intuitive musical 
knowledge. One of his first teachers was 
a skilled musician named Ruzicka Wen¬ 
zel, a Moravian, born in 1758. After he 
had been teaching young Schubert a 
short time he said: “He knows every¬ 
thing already—God Almighty has taught 


Many Active Teachers Turn July and August Leisure 
Moments into Profit by Securing New ETUDE Subscribers. 
Write our Subscription Department to-day for full Particulars 
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How well it pays 


To beautify the teeth 


All statements approved-by high dental authorities 


Millions of people are cleaning 
teeth in a new way. They are getting 
new results — results you envy, may¬ 
be. In every circle nowadays you see 
pearly teeth. 

Find out how folks get them. Try 
this method for ten days and see what 
your own teeth show. 

They combat Film 

Dental science has found a way to 
combat film on teeth. And film causes 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat — you feel 
it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

It is this film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Why old ways fail 

The ordinary dentifrice cannot dis¬ 
solve film, so brushing has left much 
of it intact. Thus millions of people 
have found that brushed teeth dis¬ 
color and decay. 

Now, after years of searching, sci¬ 
ence has found a way to combat film. 
Able authorities have amply proved 
its efficiency. To-day leading dentists 
all over America are urging its daily 
use. 

The method is embodied in a denti¬ 
frice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste 
made to meet every modern require¬ 
ment. It has brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


A ten-day test will show 


Pepsodent proves itself. The re¬ 
sults are clear and quick. So the 
policy is to send a 10-Day Tube to 
everyone who asks, and a book ex¬ 
plaining all its unique effects. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al¬ 
buminous matter. The object of Pep¬ 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it 

Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 
But science has discovered a harm¬ 


less activating method, so active pep¬ 
sin can be every day applied. 

Compare the results with old meth¬ 
ods and let your teeth decide. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis¬ 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

You will be amazed. In ten days 
you will know the way to whiter, 
safer teeth. Cut out the coupon, else 
you may forget. 



REG. U. S. . 

The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by lead¬ 
ing dentists everywhere and sup¬ 
plied by all druggists in large 
tubes. 



10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 619, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


ZAIII'11-i Hisotiikks* 

MUSIC PRINTERS and ENGRAVERS 

SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES 

COLUMBIA AVE. AND RANDOLPH ST PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
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THE ETUDE 



By Geo. Chadwick Stock 


Be sure that you give your voice pupils 
a definite working knowledge of the art 
of singing. Emphasize in the beginning 
of study the necessity for learning to sing 
with musical and expressive tone. Be 
sure that they comprehend, in its deeper 
significance, that song interpretation is 
the aim and end of culture of the singing 
voice. Be sure to impress upon their 
minds that individuality cannot be left 
out of the artistic count and still have a 
remainder worthy of consideration. It 
is highly important for singers, especially 
those just beginning their studies, to real¬ 
ize that interpretation comprehends or 
includes within itself style, finish, indi¬ 
vidual touch, correct phrasing, pause, ac¬ 
cent, color and shading, and dramatic de¬ 
mands, in great and ever-changing va¬ 
riety. They must also be taught that in 
singing, as in other branches or fields of 
musical performance, time and rhythm 
are veritable cornerstones, and that their 
absence in song destroys the strength 
and charm of melody. Intelligible utter¬ 
ance of English, the mother tongue of 
the United States, should be insisted 
upon. When the student of song can 
sing intelligibly and creditably in Eng¬ 
lish, then take up other languages if he 
chooses to do so—not before. It must be 
remembered that clear pronouncement of 
words is a great aid in illuminating tone, 
because indistinct enunciation blurs a 
singing performance of any kind. 

A course of study in vocal culture may 
be rated as of the highest aesthetic and 
educational value for a number of rea¬ 
sons : 

It lays the foundation for a good 
speaking as well as singing voice. 

It meets with the hearty approval of 


parents and all others interested in the 
well-rounded development of young men 
and women. 

It starts many a youth on his way to a 
lucrative position in life. 

Voice culture does for the throat, 
lungs and voice what gymnastics do for 
the general health of the body. 

The conversational quality of the 
voice is improved; it becomes more at¬ 
tractive to the ear by the introduction of 
a greater play of inflection, richness and 
fuller resonance. 

It will induce the habit of speaking 
with clearness, intelligibility and finely 
modulated tone. 

It is educational in the broadest sense, 
because it e tablishes the closest and 
most sympathetic relation between the 
brain and the heart. 

There is no purer or more delightful 
music than the human voice in song, none 
more wholesome, none that so reaches 
the soul. 

Tones may be good as to clearness, 
intonation, power and volume, yet if they 
be not well poised and correct in their 
flow, it will not be possible for the singer 
either to begin or end them with desir¬ 
able and satisfying grace and smoothness. 
Tone cannot be of the utmost beauty 
when there is the slightest rigidity of 
throat action or conscious over-tension 
in any part of the body. 


Noiseless Breathing Desirable 
Avoid labored, strenuous breathing in 
singing-breathing that can be heard. 
Such breathing dries the delicate mem¬ 
brane of the throat and larynx and after 
a while causes hoarseness, which easily 


leads to irritation and then to inflamma¬ 
tion The air we take in is usually dry, 
and' should as much as possible be in¬ 
haled through the nostrils, and as a ruie 
not too rapidly. When it returns in the 
form of sound, it is surcharged wtn 
moisture and so does not dry the throat. 
Comparatively few singers and speak¬ 
ers understand' the above matter and so 
become addicted to chronic hoarseness. 
Clergymen are among the greatest num¬ 
ber of voice-users who are crippled by 
vicious breathing. 

The Manner in Which Young Voices 
Should Be Developed 
The voices of young singers, particu¬ 
larly girls, are harmed more through the 
excessive singing and exercising ° e 
extreme upper tones than by any other 
one cause. This common fault has 
proven the undoing of many a promising 
young singer. The first procedure in 
training a singer is to establish ease, 
poise and quality. This cannot be ob¬ 
tained on loud or high tones. The first 
exercising must be on the medium and 
lower tones, or, in other words, m that 
part of the voice which sings easiest at 
the outset. The instructor is always to 
be guided in the training of voices by 
the vocal conditions as they exist. No 
matter what the. conditions are he should 
endeavor to make them better. If the 
conditions are naturally poor—as they 
frequently are-the first consideration 
should, of course, be to correct vocal 
action. 

At all times vocal training must be ot 
a kind that does not permit of forcing- 
ox, as is said in playing golf, no press- 
ing. It can be laid down as a general 


rule that all singers should first acquire 
correct tone production on tones between 


This range would, of course, vary ac¬ 
cording to the kind of voice. When cor- 
rect development has been brought about 
within this comfortable range, the tones 
below and above will come easily and 
can then be more safely exercised. 

Questions 

I find it necessary, with periodical fre¬ 
quency, to take inventory of my stock 
in trade as a teacher of singing. 1 de¬ 
mand an answer to the following ques- 
tions: . 

Are you making your best effort with 
every pupil? 

Are you continually alive to your own 
progress in .the art of song? 

Are you on the alert to find out what 
reputable vocal teachers are doing in 
other sections of the country? 

Do you read the various articles on 
singing that are continually appearing in 
The Etude and other musical peri¬ 
odicals? 

Do you inform yourself of the work 
being done in. the field of instrumental 
music? 

Is the work of teaching voice less or 
more interesting from day to day? 

Are you in this work merely as a 
means of livelihood, or are you constantly 
strengthening your hold on the feeling 
and belief that everything that we do 
must somehow be of help in raising the 
standard of human thought and action? 


Shaping the Mouth, Throat and Tongue in Vocal Practice 


The crucial point in every correct 
method of voice culture is the means 
which it uses for starting the voice on 
the road to the correct action. Shaping 
the mouth is undoubtedly the most im¬ 
portant factor in giving form to the voice. 
As one writer has said, “It is as the 
mould in the sand which gives form to 
the casting.” 

By appealing to the mind through the 
eye, aided by the mirror, we may com¬ 
prehend better the law of shaping, 
which applies to the tongue, lips and 
'chin. The greatest freedom of action of 
these organs must be comprehended.and 
acquired. As these organs, like all others, 
lack the power of moving themselves, we 
must go to the seat of action, which is 
the mind. 

To realize the ideal in pronunciation the 
technical processes must become auto¬ 
matic, so that neither singer nor hearer 
is conscious of them. The tip of the 
tongue must be thin and extremely ac¬ 


tive, but should never curl up; when not 
in use it should touch the lower gums. 
It must fall easily into a furrow when its 
initial effort is over. 

The lips must always be flexible, for 
only in that condition may life be in¬ 
fused into the tone; they are the final 
cup-shaped resonators through which the 
tone must pass. 

Every vowel, every word, every tone, 
can be colored as by magic by the well- 
controlled play of the lips as they open 
or close more or, less in different post- 

The jaw must drop by its own weight 
and is never set. The comfortable state 
known as “yawning” best exemplifies the 
right feeling whenever the action of the 
jaw is required. 

Through study of the following table 
of vowels the pupil will find help in the 
correct use of lips, chin and jaw in sing¬ 
ing. 

All medium voices should use the 


chord of C, E, G, beginning on middle 
C. All high voices should use the tones 
of this chord beginning on the E, G, C, 
immediately above middle C. Sustain 
each tone at least fifteen seconds. The 
consonant endings of the foltywing 
words should be accentuated. 

O as in MOAN. Chin dropped, lips 
rounded and slightly pouting 
OO as in MOON. Chin forward, lips 
protruded, nasal quality. 

A as in AH. Lower jaw dropped, lips 
normal. Enlarge cavity in back part 
of mouth by lowering base of tongue, 
as in yawning. Corners of mouth 
drawn slightly back. 

E as in BREEZE. Chin forward, lips 
in a smiling position, showing tips 
of upper front teeth. Seek for a 
decided nasal quality, but avoid the 
twang. 

A as in THAT. Jaw dropped very 
low, throat wide open. 

A as in FAIR? Pronounced Fay-r, chin 


and base of tongue lowered. Soft 
palate raised. 

I as in MIGHT. Jaw dropped. ^Combine 
the “i” with the vowel “ah.” 

O as in COME. Jaw loose. Permit the 
sound of “K” to precede this vowel. 

U as in YOU. Chin forward, lips pro¬ 
truded, but not rounded, corners of 
mouth closed. 

E as in END. Very nasal. Lips in 
same position as in FAIR. 

I as in WILL. Nasal quality. Lips in 
same position as O in COME. 

OY as in JOY. Lips rounded as for O 
in MOAN. Lips freer. The first 
sound of this diphthong is broad A. 
OU as in THOU. Base of tongue low¬ 
ers freely. At the close of this 
tone lips move around the teeth. 

Systematic daily practice should be the 
aim of every pupil. The morning hours 
are always the best for any mental work. 
All vocal work should be done in private, 
so that nothing may distract the mind. 

Nature’s provision for the guidance o 
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the singer’s vocal organs is the singer’s 

* „ par The pupil must learn to hear 
t°h W e quali’ty and pitch of each tone with the 

• ner ear, before he can hope to demon¬ 
strate right quality. . 

Thoughtful pupils learn very early in 
the study that almost any type of tone 
Jhich the ear demands of the voice can 
he produced in this natural manner 
Tones expressive of joy or sorrow, harsh 
t or tones of beautiful quality, loud 
ones or soft, just as you will. 

1 Some of the most delightful results 
accrue from this mental discipline; such 
as composure before an audience, banish¬ 
ing the fear of failure, and the ever- 
abiding satisfaction of a consciousness 
that the Divine power to reflect perfect 
tone will not desert us. 

Since in right singing we sense none 
of the various activities of the carti- 
lege muscles, ligaments and tendons that 
belong to the physical, let us direct our 
whole attention while practicing, to the 
sensations of Divine control which are the 
only ones we can become aware of. 

The paramount duty of every singer is 
to learn to hear himself and to sing in 
such a way that he can always so hear. 


The Action or Touch of the 
Breath 

If Felt at All, Should be Felt on the Tone or 
Resonance, Not on the Throat or 
Vocal Cords 

The above heading to this brief article 
relates to an idea which has proven of 
value to me in my. singing and teaching. 
Like many of the various other expedi¬ 
ents used by singers in their vocal prac¬ 
tice, it is a bit difficult to grasp this idea 
and’ make it applicable, but once under¬ 
stood it will prove a great help. Let me 
try to explain the matter: 

In singing, the breath flows up from 
the lungs, through the trachea and, pass¬ 
ing through the glottis—the opening or 
slit caused by the near-coming together 
o f the vocal cords—lightly touches or 
caresses their inner edges, somehow 
causing them, we believe, to vibrate with 
extreme rapidity. As a result of the 
contact of the breath with the inner 
edges of the vocal cords, sound waves 
are engendered, whose tone is deter¬ 
mined, as to pitch, by a fixed number of 
vibrations per second. 

In correct singing the singer is never 
conscious of what the breath or throat 
does. In correct tone production the 
play of the vocal cords is thought-like 
in quickness and thought-like in multi¬ 
form responsiveness of action to the 
ever-varying impulses of the will. Now 
then: With the total elimination of con¬ 
sciousness of all throat action (which, of 
course, includes the feather-like light¬ 
ness of touch or pressure of the breath 
upon the vocal cords) the tone becomes 
a thing apart from the source from 
which it actually springs, which is within 
the larynx. , 

The touch of the breath, if felt at all, 
is not upon the throat or vocal cords, but 
upon the tone, or on the resonance or in 
the resonating chambers. 

As you read this hum a tone and you 
will instantly get the feeling or sensation 
alluded to, the one of feeling the for¬ 
ward high touch of the breath on the 
tone hr note sounded. Notice that the 
throat, the larynx, the tongue and all 
breathing muscles are not in the slightest 
degree felt in action. This is as it 
should be. The singer who gets hold of 
this idea and puts it into practice will 
find his tone becoming greatly improved 
in the qualities that make for utmost at¬ 
tractiveness. Besides this, he will be 
able to sing without feeling any throat 
exhaustion or causing hoarseness or irri¬ 
tation, conditions which are frequently 
the aftermath of incorrect singing. 


Vignettes of Great Singers 


JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKB 
(Pronounced Zshon and Ed-oo-ard 
duh (like u in dug) Res-kuh) 



These two brothers were for many 
years the men singers of the operatic 
world. Jean, the elder, who now 
teaches in Paris, was the beau ideal 
tenor, with a wonderful voice and a very 
attractive stage appearance—and. good 
looks are almost as needful to the tenor 
as to the soprano in opera, if not more so. 
His voice was of the dramatic type of 
tenor, robust and powerful. Jean—or 
to give him his baptismal name, Jan Mec- 
?i slaw—was born at Warsaw in 1850. 
His mother gave him his first lessons, 
and at the age of twelve he sang solos 
at the Cathedral there. As he grew 
ol4er he studied with Ciaffei, Cotogm 
and Sbriglia. His debut was at Venice 
in the role of “Alfonso” in La Favonta. 

In the same year he made his London 
debut in the same part. After this, 
though his success was assured, it was 
not notable. Some points he lacked and 
these he set himself by hard work to 
acquire. Later, under his own name, he 
sang at the Theatre Italien, and again in 
Paris, taking the part of “John the 
Baptist” in Massenet’s opera, Herodiade, 
with such power and beauty of tone and 
such fine dramatic action that the com¬ 
poser got for him a position as premier 
tenor at the Academie Franqaise, where 
he sang for four successive years. Un¬ 
til about ten years ago Jean de Reszke 
sang here in the United States part of 
' every season. In 1904 he was obliged to 
cancel his operatic engagements because 
of illness, and he has since retired. 

His brother, Edouard, was one of the 
most famous basses of his time. Like 
his younger brother, he possessed a 
ringing, powerful and beautiful voice 
and a fine stage presence. Edouard was 
born at Warsaw in 1855 and his big 
brother” Jean was the first to give him 
lessons in singing. His later teachers 
were Ciaffi, Steller and Coletti. He be¬ 
gan his operatic career in 1876 as the 
“King” in Aida, in Paris. After singing 
in Paris for two seasons, he went to 
Italy, where he made a distinguished 
success, and later he was engaged to 
sing at the French Opera. He made tours 
with his brother in America as well as 
in England and on the Continent. Later 
he taught in London. He had amassed 
a considerable fortune, but the great 
world war caught him in its disastrous 
tide, swept away his estates and his for¬ 
tune in Hungary, and reduced him to 
such poverty that he sought refuge in 
a cellar, lacking food and clothes and 
undergoing such hardships that he died 
in his war-wrecked country in June, 191/. 



Liquid or Plaster 



They end corns 

now in this scientific way 


People who know—millions 
of them—now end all corns in 
this way. 

They apply Blue-jay : either 
in liquid or in plaster form. It 
means but a touch and it takes 
but a jiffy. 

The corn pain stops. Then 

the Blue-jay gently undermines 

the corn so it loosens and 
comes out. 

The modem way 

Blue-jay was invented by a 
chemist who studied corns. 

It is made by a laboratory 
of world-wide repute. 

Old-time treatments were 


JL$Blue=jay 

/(///(/ Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


harsh and inefficient. Blue-jay 
is gentle, quick and sure. 

Now all corns are needless. 
All these pains canbe avoided. 
To let corns remain while you 
pare and pad them is folly. 

You can stop a corn ache 
the moment it appears. You 
can end a corn completely 
before it can develop. 

Blue-jay has proved these 
facts to millions. It will prove 
them to you—and tonight—if 
you let it. 

Quit the old methods of 
dealing with corns and see 
what this new way means. 
Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


IN THE HUSH OF THE TWILIGHT HOUR 

By Adam Geibel 
PRICE, 40 CENTS 
A Vocal Number of a 
Most Acceptable 
Character. 

The thoughtful sentiment of 
die words is well conveyed by 
the rich, tuneful setting. 
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The quality of its tone 
enraptures the heart as its 
beauty of construction de¬ 
lights the eye. 
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«Let the Bass of Heaven ’ 

The Beginnings of Instruction in Organ Playing 


By George Henry Howard 


this preliminary two years, at least, 
preparation for the organ. 


The Specific Prerequisites for Organ Lessons 
To be more specific, the following forms of mental 

1 Knowledge of musical elements, notation of mel- 

Hiffimltv without accompaniment of any kina. 
"Uedge of all intervals, and ability to sing any 

"TKnowSe’of all common chords and dominant 
7th chords, and ability to play any required chords of 

^AbUitTto play chord phrases; not only cadences, 
but other chord phrases also. ... 

7. Memory of music sufficient to play, a * ™“’ . a * 
least a dozen selections in a genuinely expressive 

TSe ability to write, in correct notation, music 

Wl 9. C The a aS thread at sight second-grade music. 

10. The ability to read simple vocal scores at g > 
such as hymn tunes in score and easy part songs. ( 

It these Trom the score at sight requires special tram- 
Lgf which belongs to the work of the second J e ^ ° 

pianoforte instruction, which, however many piano 
teachers of supposedly high rank do not know how 
give The responsible organ teacher ought, however 
to require this kind of preparation and thus make su 
one very important fundamental preparation for good 
schooling in organ playing.) , , 

11 The music conceiving (planning of melodies, 
harmonic phrases, rhythmic schemes and soon) wtach 
may go to make up the beginnings of musical ongina 
tion. This music thinking is of vital importance. 

It should be observed that this \ ast . .requirement^ 
not necessarily dependent on natural gifts . 

talent” so called. It is a matter of intelligent devising 
and careful adaptation. It is also a matter of musical 
sense which the careful teacher can d<j velo P in the lar ^ 
majority of his pupils. It is not dependent on any 
musical originality, but solely on a suitable regard for 


the underlying principles. (The outlines which I have 
presented in my Course in Harmony provide for this 

work in a practical, usable way.) _ 

To this list of more or less exercises ^common 
requirements, two or three others should be added. 

12. The harmonizing of melodies. Only the simp es 
tasks of this nature are practicable in the second yea . 

13. The melodizing of plain chord phrases. To add 

melodic features judicioudy to plain harmony is 

pleasant, instructive, and musically useful exercise. 

14. Discriminative studies of finger successions, ana¬ 
lytical and constructive; learning to plan suitabk 
fingering for passages, chords and chord-phrases, 
Teaming to realize accurately and quickly the fitness 
or unfitness of printed fingering; marking 

ing for regular and exceptional passages and peculiar 
situations. , , , » 

These fourteen requirements will make a great deal 
of work for the faithful student for a period of two 
years. 

The Essentials of the Young Organist’s Foundation 


tials of UC good fo«nda«oS" g : ST the *5£? 

8t, ^h Attentive ^rgc^aud complicated Instrument 

S& ”“ , ‘ i “““ 

K some >U purpose, --ne ^ and 

done to be of any avail. moment with some 

The teacher must be ready and endless re - 

sSurces —"^„r h much A moment of Indecision " “ 


plexUy oTtheTarrof the t, 

-instances occasion 

part of the pupil, 
toophor’s well-lai 


lo e s a s C of alertness or 


K Ue of intwest and Ynltead'made Useful,' inspiring and 
instructive. 

th ¥° n 9^ 

an \lSuTin h ?he rrMch B |rl§e “idifg Merest 


as pleasure in the work, whicn . 

^nd a keen zest in the labor and study. 

Plans of Instruction 

Temperaments, mental capabilities and Physical powers 
are so unlike in d^rent pupils^that nojme of 

struction will eufflce- M t adaptation for these widely 

differin^telent/or'capacities^^^differrat periods^^ ^ 

uses ffi f TaV’bgf for elementary lessons month tfgr 
month and year after year wui looQ J ^n^PTune. The 

of his experience will ™ 
teacher’s own musical 
overlooked; it should b< 


that a judicious organ teach rous u8(;£ul organ studies m 

sheet form. . "best book” or “best set of 

There can never be one temperaments are too 

studies.” Musical cspactl - gg a lbUlty ; therefore a teacher 
SSserfbooks-d many sets of studies. 

The First Lesson at the Organ 
The first lesson will never be twice alike for a sC °^ 

Sation of the touch, and, perhaps a little for trammg 
the pupil to listen to organ tones). , 

Let us assume that the lesson is at an instrument of 
three manuals and from 30 to 50 registers. 

But it is well that the first attention should not be 
given to the keyboards, but rather to the pipes. It is 
needful, for immediate use, that the student form an 
idea of this great instrument as, really: 

First—A four-fold instrument; a combination of 
four organs in one. It is also, 

Second—A combination of many sets of pipes stand¬ 
ing up in rows like trees in an orchard ; some rows ot 
apple trees, some of pear trees, some of plums, and so 

on all very orderly. Some of these rows, or ranks as 

thw are called (referring to ranks of a military com¬ 
pany), belong to the first organ (400 to 800 pipes in 
an organ of this size), others to the second organ 
others to the third organ, and others to the four* 
organ. The first three organs, or more strictly, divisi 
of the whole instrument, belong to the three kc >, boayd * 
(“manuals”) for the hands; the fourth keyboard is for 
the feet. They are called, respectively, beginning with 
the highest and farthest away from the player, th 
Swell Organ, the Great Organ, the Choir Organ, and 
(for the feet) the Pedal Organ. 

Certain sets of pipes form a “register or stop, 
of these stops or “registers” is called Open Diapason, 
another set is called Stopped Diapason (thus referring 
to open pipes and stopped pipes), another set » 
Salicional, another set the Aeoline. These four regis 
are controlled by “draw-stops” or registers on eacn 
side of the manuals (sometimes, perhaps, also) over 

These four registers singly, in the Swell Organ, or 
any two or three combined, are suitable for elementary 
practice and others should not be used for two’ or , 
weeks. Acquaintance with other stops should be g 
gradually and not too rapidly. . ..a 

It is desirable that much of the early practice sh 
be carried on with soft stops for the reason that goo 
habits of listening are thus more easily induced. 


Practical Choir Organization 

By John A. Van Pelt 


Persons filling responsible positions in 
the choir organization should be chosen 
for their particular talent, not because o 
friendship or petty politics. In ev.My hoir 
body there are those especially talented 
in leadership and organization, and it 
should be the first consideration of the 
director when organizing to impress his 
choir with the importance of electing 


those to office that fit their duties. 

The following is a brief outline con¬ 
cerning the choir officers and committees 
together with their qualifications and 
duties. It is understood that the presi¬ 
dent of the choir and other members of 
committees have the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions of character and personality. The 


ideal president is a leader having execu¬ 
tive ability and talent for organization. 
His duties are similar to those of any 
organization in that he presides at meet¬ 
ings and elections of the choir. By virtue 
of his office he has great opportunity to 
further and strengthen the choir work in 
conferring with the pastor, music com¬ 
mittee and director and in suggesting new 


activities to the proper choir committ • 
The chairman and other members 
the membership committee should 
good “mixers,” of large acquaintance an 
alive to the situation. This commit ee 

responsible for keeping the choir lo« ™ 
and in maintaining a well-balanced c 
with the proper proportion of sl " ge ” . 
each part. One plan is to have the 
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..... composed of three or four singers 
T reach voice section. 
f Tis an advantage to have members of 
th e social committee who possess talent 
•some line of entertainment and full of 
IV, to “keep things doing,” always hav- 
w some social affair, concert or enter- 
!"fnment ahead for the choir to anticipate. 
Too much stress cannot be put on the 
social life of the choir. The social com¬ 
mittee has a real task assisting in keep- 
t he organization interested and to fre- 
miently furnish a variety of entertain¬ 
ment, either as a choir function strictly, 
conjunction with some other so¬ 
ciety There are activities possible for 
the choir which contain the elements of 
service which, however, can be made to 
be highly entertaining to the members as 
we ll a s affording variety in their work, 
namely: Singing occasionally at hospitals 
on a Sunday afternoon, or for some shut 
in” This is often done at Christmas and 
Easter; however, bright, cheerful songs 
are as greatly appreciated at other times 
of the year by sick folks. 

The social committee will find that 
members of the congregation are usually 
most happy to furnish automobiles for 
such deeds of service outside the church. 
The great secret is to give people worth¬ 
while things to do. When organizing, 
give everyone something. definite to do 
and hold him responsible. 

One person can fill the offices of secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. The outstanding tal¬ 
ent needed here is a liking for details. 
Someone with bookkeeping and type¬ 
writing experience. The secretary, be¬ 
sides the usual duties, can be of service 
in furnishing twice a year lists of names, 
addresses and phone numbers of active 
and prospective choir members, these to 
be given to members of the membership 
committee, director, and music committee 
for reference. 

With the librarian, regular attendance 
and knowledge of the hymn books and 
anthems used, with ideas for system and 
neatness, are requisites. The librarian 
should keep a cataloged list of the an¬ 
thems and the number of copies of each, 
making a report of the condition and 
number of copies upon request. Each 
anthem should he contained in a separate, 
light cardboard folder, with the name 
and composer written on the folder’s edge 
so as to he easily read from the front 
of the music case.' He should always take 
the names of members taking music home 
for practice and check them up, as the 
music is returned, to avoid its being lost. 

Every choir organization should have 
the old, as well as new, music gambolized, 
as this prolongs its usefulness ten times 
over. The music house you deal with can 
have it gambolized if you so order in 
advance. 

The librarian should insist that as soon 
as special numbers are sung they be 
passed down the line to one side, as desig¬ 
nated, so that the librarian can more eas¬ 
ily collect them and keep the anthems 
from getting under foot during the ser¬ 
mon. In case of a vested choir a “choir 
mother,” or a small committee of women, 
should be responsible for the appearance 
and repair of the vestments.—From The 
Church Choir. 


“Just Keep the Organ Going” 

An organist coming to a new incum¬ 
bency was told that organ music was 
desired at a certain place in the service, 
but his instructions were: “Don’t play 
anything, j us t keep the organ going.” It 
18 ^me we were more universally rid 
°f this curse, especially as applied to im¬ 
provising (or attemnts thereat.)— Frank 
S. Adams in The Console. 


Bach’s Great Organs 

By H. S. MacDougall 

The specifications of the four organs 
at which the immortal J. S. Bach “pre¬ 
sided” cannot fail to be of interest to every 
organist reader of The Etude. Bach 
was born in 1685 and died in 1750; he 
went to Arnstadt in 1703, to Weimar in 
1708 and to Leipzig in 1723. 

The two things that strike an organ¬ 
ist of the present day as strange are the 
large number of pedal stops and the in¬ 
clusion of so many ranks of mixtures. 

Arnstadt 


Principal. 

Viola di Gamba. 
Quintaton, 16 ft. 
Gedackt. 

Quinte. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Mixture (4 ranks) 

Gemshorn. 

Cymbel (2 ranks) 

Trompette. 

Tremulant. 

Cymbelstern. 


Principal, 4 ft. 
Lieblichgedackt. 
Spitzflote, 4 ft. 
Quinte, 3 ft. 
Sesquialtera. 
Nachtbom, 4 ft. 
Mixture (2 ranks). 


Principal Bass. 
Sub-Bass, 16 ft. 
Posaunen Bass, 


Floeten-Bass, 4 ft. 
Cornet Bass, 2 ft. 


The purist will note with uplifted eye¬ 
brows the presence of the tremulant and, 
according to Hull, Bells (Cymbelstern), 


Weimar 


Great : 
Principal, 8 ft. 
Quintaton, 16 ft. 
Gemsborn. 
Gedackt. 
Quintaton, 4 ft. 


Sub-Bass, 16 ft. 
Posaun-Bass, 16 ft. 
Violon-Bass, 16 ft. 
Principal-Bass. 


Principal. 

Viola di Gamba. 

Gedackt. 

Trompete. 

Kleingedackt. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Waldfloete, 2 ft. 

Sesquialtera. 

Again the purist will shake his head 
over the bells (Glockenspiel). 

St. Thomas, Leipsic 


Swell : 
Grobgedackt. 
Principal, 4 ft. 
Nachthorn, 4 ft. 
Nasat, 3 ft. 
Gemshorn, 2 ft. 
Cymbel (2 ranks). 
Sesquialtera. 
Regal, 

Geigen Regal. 
Pedal: 

Sub-Bass, 16 ft. 
Posaune, 16 ft. 
Trompete, 8 ft. 


Principal, 16 ft. 

Principal. 

Quintaton, 16 ft. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Quinte, 3 ft. 

Superoctave, 2 ft. 

Spielpfeife. 

Sesquialtera. 

Mixtur (6, 8 and 

TO ranks). 

Principal. 

LieblichGedackt. 

Klein Gedackt, 4 ft. torneL, * u. 

Ouerfloete. 4 ft. 

Violine, 2 ft. 

Kauschquinte 

Doppelt. 

Mixtur (4ranks). 

Sesquialtera. 

Spitzfloete, 4 ft. 

Schall floete, 1 ft. 

Krummhorn. 

Trompete. 

The Krummhorn suggests that even 
in the days of the great J. S. B. there 
were organ builders who imitated the 
timbre of other wind instruments. 

University of Leipzig 
p.-.T. Choir : . 

Gross Principal, Lfeblich Gedackt. 

Gross Principal,^ Quintaton . 


in Principal, 
almei. 

te Allemande. 


nt Nasat, 3 ft. 
avine, 2 ft. 
[dfloete, 2 ft. 
sse Mixtur 
(5 and 6 ranks) 
nettei (3 ranks) 


Decima Nona, 
Hohl Floete, 2 
Viola, 2 ft. 


r-riuciya,. 

Viola di Gamba 

Naturelle. 
Grob Gedackt. 
Octave. 4 ft. 

Robr Floete, 4 ft. 


Quinte, 3 ft. 

Mixtur 

(5 and-6 ranks). 


Nasat, o it. 

Sedecima, 1 ft. 

Largo, 4 ft. • 

Mixtur (4 ranks). 
Helle Cymbel 

(3 ranks. 


Gross Quinte, 6 ft 
Jubal, 8 ft. 
Nacbtborn, 4 ft. 
Octave, 2 ft. 
Principal, 16 ft. 
Sub Bass, 16 ft. 
Posaune, 16 ft. 
Ttompe”- 


HoM Floete, 1 ft. 

Mixtur (4 ranks). 

All stops are of eight foot pitch unless 
otherwise noted. 

It is highly probable that Bach set the 
combinations on each manual, leaving 
them undisturbed during the perform¬ 
ance of that particular piece. The pedal 
organ was ■ registered so as to balance 
the Great organ; it therefore follows 
that passages in the Bach works that have 
a pedal part will be played on the Great, 
and that passages without pedal may go 
to Choir or Swell. . 

It will be noted that although the Uni¬ 
versity organ was probably an impor¬ 
tant instrument, it had no 32 ft. pedal 
stop; there was one, however, in the 
much smaller organ at Weimar. 

The particulars as to these four or¬ 
gans are taken from A. E. Hull’s valu¬ 
able Organ Playing. 


Business Methods in Church 
Choir Work 

By John A. Van Pelt 

Every rehearsal should begin sharply at 
the time set, even though there may be 
only a few present. It is a matter of 
principle. This is the only way for a 
person or an institution to keep faith 
with those who are prompt and keep their 
appointments and the only way to teach 
those who procrastinate to come up to 
time. Also bear in mind that the re¬ 
hearsal hour is for work and not for a 
social time or an interchange of town 
talk. 

The director is largely responsible here 
in planning his rehearsal so as to keep 
his choir too busy and interested for 
other than work in hand. “Everything is 
beautiful in its time and place.” 

There should be from ten to fifteen 
minutes of absolute silence in the main 
auditorium previous to the beginning of 
a public service. Many people look for¬ 
ward to these few minutes of silent wor¬ 
ship as the most pleasant and profitable 
of the Sabbath Day. Pastors, Sunday 
School superintendents and leaders of 
young people’s meetings should take this 
fact into account and should religiously 
see to it that their respective organiza¬ 
tions are dismissed for a fifteen-minute 
interval prior to the church service. This 
also gives the choir members sufficient 
time to put on their vestments, receive 
any special instructions from the director 
and be in their positions ready for the 
prayer and entrance into the loft with¬ 
out the usual hurry and excitement.— 
From The Church Choir. 


Ensemble Playing for 
Organists 

Organists should be proficient in as 
many branches as possible of accompany¬ 
ing and ensemble playing. In no other 
way can they gain a sense of rhythm and 
the general technique of reading music. 
Constant playing with singers in secular 
music, and with instrumentalists in cham¬ 
ber music is very profitable. Playing 
piano in small orchestras is excellent 
practice in ensemble playing, provided 
the players are good musicians. 

The great French organists all have a 
aomplete knowledge of the orchestra, 
gained from composing in the larger 
forms, requiring an orchestra. Some of 
them have had experience playing in 
an orchestra. We find organists play¬ 
ing tympani and other .percussion in¬ 
struments in conservatory orchestras.— 
Frank S. Adams in The Console. 


(AUSTIN ORGAN 

k— The verdict of repair men 


The verdict of repair 
generally is that Austin organs 
stand the test of upkeep and 
of use better than any organ 
in the world. This means reli¬ 
able instruments and minimum 
charge for upkeep. 

These items are worth every¬ 
thing to the buyer. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO.] 

165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. I 


(a 


s) 


GUILMANT 

Organ School 

Dr. William C. Carl, Director 

150 Students Holding Positions 

Practice Facilities 
The Individuality of Each 
Student Studied 

17 East Eleventh Street 
Send for Catalog NEW YORK 



Panama-Paclflc an 


THE “ORGOBLO” 


THE SPENCER 
TURBINE CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

highest awards at 
TsmMtnvn Kxnosl tlona 


tindale MUSIC CABINETS 

Just what you 
have been wanting 

Will keep your music 
in order, free from 
damage and where you 
can easily find it. Va¬ 
rious sizes.holding 200 
to 1200 pieces or more. 

Oak or Mahogany. 

Send for Catalog I 
TINDALE CABINET CO., i 



Your Music Is Torn! 

It will Take One Minute to 
Repair it by Using 

Multum-in-Parvo Binding Tape 

6-yard roll of white line., or 10-yard 
roll or paper, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Transparent Adhesive Mending Tissue 

10 cents per package 

If your music dealer does not carry it, send to 

Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co. 

24 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ffl FRECKLES 

jJ] v^Now Is the Time to Get 
Pp r Rid of These Ugly Spots. 

I ( /De There's no longer the slightest need of feel- 

r/,\\ these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce ot 
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Absolute Pitch for Violinists 


A correspondent writes to know 
whether it is necessary for a violm 
dent to have the gift of absolute pitch, 
in order to rise very high in the profes¬ 
sion. First, let us consider the capacity 
of the ear’to recognize tones by their 
pitch. “Absolute pitch” is the ability to 
name a note in the musical scale by sound 
alone, without having previously heard a 
tone the name of which is known, from 
which it could be calculated For in- 
stance the possessor of the gflft of abso- 
iute pitch can name the tones struck on 
a piano or other instrument in the next 
room, or when blindfolded. Or he can 
hum any tone in the scale without having 
heard that or any other tone from which 
he could calculate it. , 

“Relative pitch” is the faculty of find¬ 
ing any tone after another known tone 
has been given. For instance, if the tone 
C is struck on the piano and the person 
undergoing the test is asked to find A flat 
or F, or any other tone in the scale, and 
can do so successfully, he is said to have 
the gift (or the faculty achieved through 
training) of relative pitch. A person 
singing at sight must have relative pitch, 
but not necessarily absolute pitch, in 
the same way, to make good progress a 
violin student should have the faculty of 
relative pitch. If he hasn’t it, he is liable 
to play all manner of false intervals with¬ 
out knowing it. It is, of course, an ad- 
vantage for the violinist to have absolute 
pitch also, for such a player will in¬ 
fallibly play in better tune, and one can¬ 
not have too sharp a faculty in violin 
playing for recognizing musical sounds. 
However, I have known many successful 
violinists who had not the gift of abso¬ 
lute pitch, or at least to only a.limited 

The gift of relative pitch is quite com¬ 
mon, but that of absolute pitch is com¬ 
paratively. rare. I had quite an interest¬ 
ing example of the gift of absolute pitch 
in my immediate family. At the age of 
eight my little son, now a successful com¬ 


poser, could name any tone by name, or 
the names of the notes composing any 
chord, when struck on the piano or other 
instrument, without having previously 
heard any known tone struck. He was 
able to do this in the entire compass of 
the instrument, from the lowest to the 
highest note. I conducted many interest¬ 
ing tests, to learn the extent of this 
natural gift. When asked to sing any 
tone by name, immediately on awakening 
in the morning, before he could possibly 
have heard an instrument of any kind, 
he was able to do so, and on comparing 
the tone with an instrument, it would be 
found invariably correct. At a concert 
he could name the tone any singer had 
just sung, or which had been played on- 
an orchestral instrument, or he could 
name instantly the key in which the 
orchestra was playing, even in the most 
difficult or involved passage. Questioned 
in regard to the matter, he said the name 
of the tone or tones being struck seemed 
as plain to him as if he had been asked 
the colors of various articles. This fac¬ 
ulty had never been cultivated in the 
slightest degree, but was a purely natural 
gift. It seemed strange to him that every¬ 
one should not be able to recognize tones 
by name as readily as he could. 

The gift of absolute pitch in its highest 
perfection indicates a deeply sensitive 
musical nature, and usually indicates 
great talent. There are many instances 
on record, however, of eminent instru¬ 
mentalists and composers who did not 
possess it. Some of the great musicians 
possessed it to a really wonderful degree. 
One of the great violinists—whose name 
I cannot at the moment recall—when he 
was a boy called to see an eminent violin 
teacher, whose pupil he wished to become. 
The teacher was entertaining some 
friends at a banquet, which was being 
held in honor of some musical event. He 
directed his servant to show the boy into 
the dining-room. The boy was somewhat 
dazed at the bright lights and festivity, 


and looked expectantly around at th 
company. “Well, my boy,” said the host 
“you would become my pupil, would you. 
Well, you know a violinist must have 
talent. Now, what note is this? and the 
host tapped a wine glass, partially filled 
with wine, with a fork. “C sharp, in¬ 
stantly responded the lad. 

Then the violin teacher went around 
the table, striking the various glasses ot 
the guests, which, being filled to a greater 
or less extent, gave different tones when 
struck by the fork. The lad not only 
named each tone correctly, but when 
the tone given forth was slightly lower or 
higher than the true tone, told how much 
flat or sharp it was. This extreme sensi¬ 
tiveness of ear so struck the violin 
teacher that he at once arranged to instruct 
the lad who became his favorite pupil, 
and, later on, one of the most eminent 
violinists in Europe. 

The faculty of relative pitch can be 
cultivated to a great degree, as is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that a major portion 
of a sight-singing class learns to sing 
well at sight without the aid of an in¬ 
strument. Anyone who can sing well at 
sight has the faculty of relative pitch. Ab¬ 
solute pitch seems to be more of a nat¬ 
ural gift, and it is claimed by some 
authorities that it cannot be cultivated. 
In this I think they are wrong, since the 
great majority of violinists possess the 
faculty to some extent. 

Many violinists, who might not be able 
to name any note off-hand, on hearing it 
are able, from long experience, to tune 
their violins to the correct pitch without 
the aid of any instrument, tuning fork or 
pitch pipe. This proves that they possess 
the power of remembering pitch to, at 
least, some degree. 

People not musicians, in all sorts of 
trades, are often able to remember pitch 
to a really remarkable degree. An English 
writer, Gardiner, in his famous work, 
the Music of Nature, says of this: “By 
practice the discriminating powers of the 


ear may be carried to the highest degree 
of perfection. The success of thieves 
and gamblers depends on its quickness. 
Since the money has been recoined, the 
regularity with which each piece is struck 
gives them a uniformity of sound that is 
very remarkable, the half-crowns having 
the sound of 


“Bankers discover the least deviation 
from the proper tone of a coin, by which 
they readily discover the counterfeits. In 
the tossing up of money, gamblers can 
perceive a difference in the sound, 
whether a coin falls on one side or the 
other. Pye-men are furnished with a 
covering to their baskets, made of a 
smooth plate of metal, by which they take 
in the unwary, as they readily tell which 
side is uppermost by the sound upon the 
plate, though concealed by the hand. _ 

A host of other examples could be in¬ 
stanced. Hucksters .and street venders, 
crying their wares, from long habit in¬ 
variably do so at the same pitch. 

In an instrument like the violin, where 
we have a smooth fingerboard, without 
frets or other mechanical means of find¬ 
ing the correct pitch, it goes without say¬ 
ing that the violin student should devote 
much time to systematically improving 
his musical hearing. He should cultivate 
his powers of recognizing tones by their 
pitch as far as is possible, and should 
also study sight singing, so that he is 
able to tell how a piece of music sounds 
by simply looking over it, without an in¬ 
strument in his hand. A student possess¬ 
ing this skill will make three times the 
progress that one will who gropes about 
over the fingerboard without first hearing 
in his mind the tones of the passage he is 
trying to produce. 


Systematic Scale Study for ’Cello Students 


y George F. Schwartz 


Scale study for the ’cellist is compli¬ 
cated (first) by the necessity for frequent 
shifting. In addition to the keys of two 
sharps and two flats, (jne or more of the 
open strings are no longer available in 
scale passages; and by the time five 
sharps and five flats are brought into use, 
none of the open strings are available, 
excepting, in a few cases, as^ a pleading 
tone” (the seventh degree or “ti”) in the 
minor scale. Thus a great majority of 
the scales require at least one shift, even 
within the compass of one octave only. 
The use (second) of the second or third 
finger to properly divide the distance be¬ 
tween the first and the third fingers must 
be carefully reckoned with. And (third) 


the natural and the extended arrangement 
of the fingers, according as the distance 
between the first and third fingers is three 
or four semi-tones, must also always be 
considered. 

That scale study is the foundation ot 
all musical technic is insisted upon by 
most, if not all, serious musicians; and 
the ’cello is nosexception. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the peculiar difficulties with 
which the ’cello student has to deal, it is 
advisable that he should enter upon his 
task with a clearer understanding and 
with greater care than would be the case 
if these difficulties did not exist. In order 
that scale study may become more sys¬ 
tematic and effective, the following sug¬ 


gestion is offered for the earnest ’cello 
student: 

First—Decide upon some standard scale 
fingering. That given by Julius Klengel, 
in his Technical Studies, is used as a 
basis in what follows. It is important, 
at least during the first few/years of 
study, that some one authoritative sys¬ 
tem of fingering be accepted and strictly 
adhered to. 

Second—Memorize the fingering so that 
they may be repeated orally or written 
down. It is not only permissible, but 
quite desirable, that the student should 
visualize the positions of the fingers upon 
the fingerboard. During the earlier 
stages, the student may, if it seems neces¬ 
sary, have someone read the fingerings 


aloud as he (the student) plays the scale, 
but for obvious reasons this practice 
should be discoutinued as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Third—Notice carefully the places a 
which the shifts are made, and at these 
places indicate, within parenthesis, ® 
necessary substitution of fingers whic 
is required to bring the hand into its new 
position. It is important that the fingers 
should always be kept, without tension 
but none the less firmly, hovering over 
their proper places on the fingerboard, 
if this is done, shifts may be reduced ° 
rational calculation and not left entire y 
to mere chance. 

To illustrate, we will take the 


to illustrate, we will take tne * 
scale of four sharps and the minor 


with 
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four flats, each running through two 
octaves: 

F (major) ascending: 

1 24 (4 = 2) 1 24 (4=3) 124 (+ 1) 
. -f2 4 (4 = 3). 1 3 4. 

pescendmg. 3 ) ^ ( _ 1} 421 (1 = 2) 

421 (1=2) 421. 

F (minor) ascending: 

134 (4 = 2) 1 2 4 (4 = 3) 1 2 4(4- '/*) 
1 2 4 (4 = 3) 1 3 4. 

Descending: 

42 1 (1 = 2)421 (—^) 42J. (1=2) 

' "4 3 1 (1 = 2) 4 3 1. 

Explanation: (4 = 2) and other similar 
cases, indicate that the hand will shift in 
such a way that the finger preceding — 
shall be brought to the place of the finger 
immediately following the; (+ V 2 ) and 
(+1) indicates that the finger following 
the parenthesis shall be so shifted as to 
take a position a half step, or a whole 
step (as indicated), beyond the finger im¬ 
mediately preceding the parenthesis; the 
symbols (— V 2 ) and (—1) reverse the 
reckoning, i. e„ away from the bridge, 
instead of toward it. Underscoring, 
12 4, indicates the extended hand. 

It will, perhaps, aid the memorizing of 
the fingering to notice that if we leave 
out of our reckoning the four scales which 
commence on open strings, C major and 
minor and G major and minor, three- 
fourths of the remaining scales begin 
with the first finger; if the few excep¬ 
tional scales be kept in mind, the task will 
be somewhat simplified. The exceptional 
scales are F, Bb, Eb and B major and E 


A reasonable amount of scale study, 
carried on in accordance with the sug¬ 
gestions here given, will soon break up 
the haphazard and often worse than use¬ 
less habits of practice, and when once a 
definite system is acquired the student 
will find that, instead of wasting his time, 
reliable results will begin to appear, and 
that a dependable foundation will soon 
be laid for more advanced progress. 


How Violin Strings Are Made 

By Sigmund K. Proctor 

To the violinist who recognizes the 
great importance of good strings for his 
instrument, it is interesting to know 
something of their manufacture. The gut 
used for violin strings is obtained largely 
from the intestines of sheep. The large 
packing houses of the country are the 
sources from which the manufacturer ob¬ 
tains his gut supply. As received by him 
the gut is usually in lengths a few inches 
longer than the length of a finished string. 

All good quality violin G strings are 
stretched on boards or racks for a suf¬ 
ficient length of time, to insure that they 
will not stretch further when placed on 
a violin; they should be tuned up to a 
definite pitch several rtmes during the 
stretching process. Owing to the sensi¬ 
tiveness of gut to moisture, it is best to 
maintain as nearly an equable tempera¬ 
ture as possible, in order that the humid¬ 
ity in the air will not cause the gut to 
swell or break. 

When taken off the stretching device, 
the strings are placed upon the winding 
machine, smooth d off with sand-paper or 
something similar, and wound with silver, 
silver-plated or copper wire. The best 
quality strings are polished until the wind¬ 
ing is scarcely vis'bV and the string is. very 
smooth. Th ; s polishing improves both 
the appearance and the musical qualities 
of the string. A colored silk end is 
wound on when the polishing is com¬ 
pleted. 

, Every violinist knows the nuisance of 
playing on a string that does not remain 


constant in pitch. Such a fault is due to 
the string having had insufficient or no 
stretching, or to careless tuning. The 
cheapest grade of strings is not stretched, 
but is wound upon lengths of gut rejected 
for better strings. These cheap strings 
are quickly made. In at least one fac¬ 
tory it is not unusual for an experienced 
operator to wind fifty or sixty dozen in 
a single day. The chief objection to such 
strings, in addition to their inferior tone 
quality, is that they stretch on the instru¬ 
ment, and in doing so the wire loosens, 
making the string useless. 

A few E, A, and D strings are placed 
upon machines and the gut is polished, 
but most of them, perhaps, are sold just as 
they are received by the manufacturer. 
Violin D strings are sometimes wound 
with aluminum wire, which gives a de¬ 
lightful and mellow tone. 

Viola, violoncello, and double-bass- 
strings are wound in a similar manner. 
The larger the string, the more stretching 
it should receive. 


The Violin Bridge 

By L. E. Eubanks 

The average person defines a violin 
bridge as a device for holding up the 
strings. That definition, while correct as 
far as it goes, leaves out the all-important 
function of a bridge, the conduct of the 
string vibrations to the body of the violin. 

In buying a violin, or in any effort to 
improve one, you cannot give too much 
thought to the bridge. As you doubtless 
know, it should be of maple, with its fig¬ 
ure cuttings of the accepted form. Go 
farther than this. Ascertain whether 
there is perfect agreement, harmony, be¬ 
tween the wood of the bridge and that of 
'the violin. Mackintosh tells us that the 
wood pores must agree in their relative 
size to produce the best results. 

Properly, the fitting of a violin bridge 
is a violin expert’s job. If you tackle it 
be sure you know what you’re doing. 
Proper adjustment has to comprehend 
consideration of the sound post. The 
latter, because it is an unglued part, may 
easily get out of position, and is a 
favorite target for amateur “violin doc¬ 
tors”. As the post has to be reached 
through the sound holes, it is very dif¬ 
ficult to handle. I have seen posts 
“staked out”, as a cattleman might say— 
a string around them, coming out at the 
sound hole, so the player could shift the 
position without having to go angling 
each time. No violin will ever amount 
to much in tone if its bridge and sound 
posts are being shifted every few days. 
An expert may require weeks of experi¬ 
ment properly to set the post, with refer¬ 
ence to the bridge, but when he finally 
decides it, a player should let that adjust¬ 
ment alone unless there is good reason 
for change. It is not a thing to be idly 
“monkeyed with”. 

A point of bridge adjustment overlook¬ 
ed by rough workmen is the fit of the 
feet on the arch of the violin’s belly. 
This must be exact or imperfect tone is 
inevitable. See that the back edge of the 
bridge feet is in a straight line with the 
inner notches of the sound holes. 

Naturally, the bridge should be thickest 
at its base; the feet should be about 
twice as thick as the top, though always 
bridge adjustment is an “individual 
case”; no two violins are precisely alike, 
and a “too thick” bridge will deaden the 
instrument and make tone production a 
real task. Likewise with the height, a 
hard player needs a rather high bridge, 
whereas the soft player would fail with it. 
It must never be forgotten, too, that a 
much-scraped violin belly cannot adapt 
itself to the same height of bridge as 
can a new instrument. Also, the height 


of fingerboard has to suit the bridge 
height. 

Care for the bridge. It will pay. Do 
not believe that time-worn statement that 
an accumulation of rosin-dust around its 
base improves tone; keep it clean, as well 
as the entire instrument. 

Watch the notches to see that they are 
not wearing too deepi and prevent this 
by dressing down the bridge top when 
necessary. Some violinists have an 
“extra” notch outside the E-groove, tune 
up the string in it, then transfer to the 
regular notch. The other strings, being 
manipulated less, would not require this. 
An inlay of ebony greatly slows down the 
wear on bridge notches, butr some players 
claim that it detracts from quality of 
tone. 

Do not let the bridge snap down when 
you are tightening the strings. If not 
watched, it will lean more and more and 
after repeated tunings may fall and 
break, or injure the violin belly. I know 
it is against that rigid rule, “never move 
the bridge”, but I think it well to tip it 
a wee bit toward the tail-piece before 
tuning, so that the pull will just 
straighten it. Otherwise, the player is 
very apt to forget to straighten it till— 
Snap! Surely it is better to tip a bridge 
purposefully than let the strings do it 
without regard for results. 


Violin Questions 
Answered 


—Tour only course is to send your 
o an expert for examination, and 
1. Ton will find the names of 
dealers in old violins in the advertis- 
mns of The Etude, who can do this 
r you, for which they would, of 
charge a fee. 

s you know something of music 

__ _i seem to possess a genuine love 

for it, it is possible that you might accom¬ 
plish a great deal, starting even as late as 
18. I could not hazard a guess as to what 
you could do, without a personal hearing. 
Take a term of lessons from some good violin 
teacher, and he will then be able to advise 
you. 

M. C.—To keep your pegs in good working 
order, wet your finger, rub over a cake of 
soap, and twirl the peg around in your 
fingers, then rub ehalk on the peg. You will 
find that it will turn easily in the peg hale, 
but the chalk will keep it from slipping. 
2. If by a patent head you mean the keys 


andolin, i 


og-wheels 


1 insufferahle n 


sed < 


the 

It 


A. C.—As a gem 
the fingers are he! 
s possible, otherw 


it have the slightest 


ral rule of violin technic 
on the strings as much 

„„„_... ,se the violinist would do 

much unnecessary labor, and his intonation 
would suffer. However, there are exceptions 
tb all rules, and in the case of single notes 
in slow tempo such as you speak of, re¬ 
quiring free finger and wrist action for the 
vibrato, there is no harm in raising all but 
the finger producing the tone. 


might n 


o after 


_ _ _ other n_ 

f the great composers, as 
“Mozart Trio,” “Haydn Trio.” etc. Yon 
might get engagements in other cities by 
advertising in musical journals of general 
circulation, or by writing to churches, lodges, 
societies, and to personal friends in towns 
and cities near your home town. Engage¬ 
ments of this kind are often secured through 




think 


visit t; 


might 


get Eberhardt's 

__ ___ __ __ ..s Artistic Uses. 

cellent little work on violin playing 
is the Violin and How to Master Ft, by 
Honeyman, also Secrets of Violin Playing by 
the same author. 

C. A.—The label in your violin means (if 
genuine) that the violin was made by Gio- 
fredo Cappa, in Italy in the year ^1640. 

with the Cappa label, _ _ _ _ .. . 

genuine. You would have to have it examined 
by an expert to ascertain definitely. 

L. L. F.—If you have studied the works 
you name thoroughly, you might take III) the 
third book of Knyser's Op. 20 and Mazas' 
Special Studies. For pieces you might use 
Dancla’s Six Little Fantasias for violin and 
piano. 


Notice, to All Kinds of Violinists 

WE OFFER 

STUDENTS’ VIOLINS, from $15.00 to $60.00. 

Vi^inB^advanced^yera^om^$75.00^to^$150^00. ^ 


“GEMUNDER ART” Bo 


from^55(Jupwards. Repairing and Reconstruction. 

AUGUST GEMUNDER 8 1 50N5 

Estab. 1846 141 West 42nd St., N. Y. 

Subscribe to THE VIOLIN WORLD ^ ^ 

EstaSbe/l892 An Instructive Magazine 


Victrola Records 


Our Victor Record Stock is 
now replete with most of 
the standard and popular 
records which are called for 
every day. Many numbers, 
however, are still missing, 
but the factoty promises 
that some of these will be 
forthcoming during the sum- 


Our Mail Order 
Business in Victor and 
Brunswick Records 


now extends to every state 
in the Union, and many of 
our customers write us that 
they have obtained records 
from us that they could not 
obtain elsewhere. If you 
have a list of “hard ones,” 
send it to us and let us see 
what we can do for you. 

We have just issued new lists 
of both Victor and Bruns¬ 
wick Records, which will be 
mailed to you on request. 
Three or more records sent 
postpaid to any address in 
theU. S. V V V V 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

1710-12-14 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR “SPECIAL” 


OCr 10 Tested Lengths, OCp 
^D^Silk Violin E, for 

Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 

MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 

60 Lagrange St., Boston, Maui. 


AKADEMIE & ETERNELLE 

Silk Stri ngs 

LA FAVORITA & ELITE 

Gut Strings 

For Sale by Leading Importers and Jobbers 
Sole Distributors M. E. SCHOENING CO., Inc. 



Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
advertisers. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A GEST 


Pass It On 

Don’t you just love music? 

Don’t you just love to play or sing. 

And don’t you just love to hear others 

P 'Eveiyone^oves music, more or less, and 
generally more. But sometimes people do 
fol know that they love good music 
because they hav® never had an opportu¬ 
nity to hear any. If you happen to know 
of any such people tell them how beauti¬ 
ful good music is, and how much they 
would enjoy it if they only had the chance 

Then perhaps some day, when the op¬ 
portunity 'does come for them to hear 
something beautiful they will say to each 
other, “Let us go and hear some °f the 
‘Good Music’ that we have heard so much 

ab Just think how happy you will be when 
these people go to hear beautiful music 
because you told them about it. 

Then, after hearing it, they will want 
to learn to play and sing and make mu¬ 
sic themselves. 

Just think how happy you will be when 
these people study music because you told 
them about it! For it is a real pleasure 
to share everything lovely that we have 
with other people, so that they may en¬ 
joy it, too. 

Bird Songs 

By Minnie Olcott Williams 

Did you ever lie down on the grass 
under the big trees in your back yard, 
or in the park, and just listen to the 
birds sing? There is a concert you can 
hear without money or without price. 
You need only take with you a pair ot 
wide-awake ears. All of us do not hear 
well not because we are deaf, but be¬ 
cause we are not listening with our mind- 
ears. Some can not tell one song from 
another, but that is because they have, as 
we say, “no ear for music.” 

Every bird sings a different song from 
every other bird, and you will have to pay 
pretty close attention at first until you 
have learned to know how the robin s 
notes—for instance—differ from those of 
the meadow lark. But when you really 
know, it is a joy to hear all the familiar 
songsters coming back in the Spring and 
calling their greetings to you in the 
early morning. '. 

I know a woman who was a great bird 
lover, and when she was a little gir 
she used to sit for hours listening to 
their songs until she could whistle them 
herself, and the birds would often answer 
her. When she grew older and could 
play on the piano she used to fit the 
tunes into songs that she knew and finish 
them out. After that she studied how to 
write the bird-songs by notes on the 
staff, and now she is teaching little chil¬ 
dren in the schools how to write the mu¬ 
sic. Do you not think that would be 
an interesting thing to know? 


Charlotte had a very hard piece to 
learn, which she thought very dry and 
she did not like to practice it at all. 

One day when she was practicing she 
said to herself, “I wiUnotpracticethis 
niece any more, because I do not nice to 
practice, and, besides, I know it well 
enough.” And she pouted and laid her 
music away. , 

That afternoon she went into the 
woods to gather flowers and after she 
had gathered a large bunch she skt down 
under a big tree and soon fell asleep. 
She dreamed a wonderful dream—she 
dreamed that she could hear the birds 
talking to each other and could under¬ 
stand what they saidl 



The worst of it was they were talking 
about her. “Certainly,” said one, Char¬ 
lotte ought to he ashamed of herself, 
shirking her work the way she does, bhe 
does not practice correctly at all, and 
her teacher knows it by the way sh 
stumbles and plays wrong notes.- 
“Come,” said another, “let us teach her 
a lesson. Let us take her to ‘Jumble 
Land,’ where the people never do any¬ 
thing correctly.” 

In a moment Charlotte felt herself go¬ 
ing through the air, and soon she found 


herself in a strange land, where people 

were hurrying about, doing first one hmg 

and then another, and never finishing 
anything. The little they did was done 
so carelessly that it hardly hung to¬ 
gether and it was all askew and crooked 
“Dear me,” Charlotte thought. I 
should not want to stay here very long. I 
never saw such' an untidy place in all 
my life!” 

After a tvhile an old man came up 
her and said, “Why. my dear child, what 
are you doing here?” 



Charlotte was very much ashamed to 
be found in such company, but she an¬ 
swered, “Oh, sir; I have been idling 
away my time in music instead of prac¬ 
ticing as I should, and I am very sorry; 
but if I can go home I will promise never 
to do so again.” 

And the old man answered, Very 
good. If you promise to do your work 
faithfully and carefully you may go 

home.” . , 

And Charlotte opened her eyes, and 

there she was—under the big tree, her 
teacher bending over her and telling her 
that it was time to go home, and on the 
way home she told her teacher all about 
her wonderful dream, and promised 

never to shirk her work again. 


Charlotte’s Lesson 

By Madolin G. Booker 



Letter Box 

Dear Junior Etude: . 

One beautiful day mother took me for 
a walk in the country. I soon became 
tired so we stopped by a creek and it 
was not long before I fell asleep on 
mother’s lap. I dreamed that I heard 
music in the distance and it kept coming 
nearer and nearer until every note was 
distinct. It was getting late so mother 
woke me up, and when I got home 1 
went to the piano and played the piece 
note for note. I called it The Dream 
Walts. . 

From your friend, 

Elsie Perry (Age 14), 
Hillsdale, Ore. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

You said that you would like to hear 
from another Junior Etude friend and 
my teacher thought that it would he nice 
for me to write to you. 

I have been taking music lessons for 
two and a half years and like to play- 
very much. 

1 live on a farm in Virginia and some¬ 
times in the summer my teacher comes to 
my house and brings some of her pupils 
to pick wild flowers in our woods. The 
woods look very pretty when the flowers 
are in bloom. 

Your little friend, 

Anna Gasch (Age 11), 
Hunter, Va. 



Who Knows? 

1 In how many ways may one mu¬ 
sical tone differ from another? 

2. When did Wagner die? 

3. What is a leger line? 

4. Who wrote “Melody in F ? 

5 . What is a rest? 

6. What is meant by modulation? 

7. When was Beethoven bom? 

8 . What was the nationality of Ru¬ 
binstein? • . 

9 . What is meant by phrasing? 


Answers to Last Month’s 
Questions 

l. A symphony is a long composition, 
following certain set rules, generally m 
three or four movements, for a tun or¬ 
chestra. (Strings, wood-winds brass and 
percussion instruments). 2. Galh-Curci 
i, an Italian. 3. Stephen Foster was an 
American composer of the nmetenth 
century. 4. His most famous songs are 
Old Black Joe, My Old Kentucky Home 
' Suwanee River (Old Folks at Home), 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground. 5. M ag- 
ner wrote Lohengrin. 6. The lo"! tones on 
an organ are produced by the long pipes, 
and the high tones by the short.pipes ?. 
An anthem is a composition written gen 
erally for four-part chorus (or quartette) 
with solo voices, using a psalm or other 
sacred words. 8. A dot when placed after 
a note, increases its time value by one- 
half of its actual value.. 9. The words 
“do, re, mi” as applied to the scale, are 
derived from an old Latin hymn, eac 
line of which began one tone higher than 
the foregoing one. 


Peter Pan 

By Agnes Clune Quinlan 

“Who is this joyous laughing boy, 
I heard a fairy say, 

“Who flits around above the trees 
And sings a song so gay?” 


“’Tis Peter Pan! ’Tis Peter Pan!” 

Replied a wise old elf. 

“He's dancing with the fire-flies, 

And singing to himself.” 

“And should he not be home in bed? 
“He is beyond a doubt; 

But while he lies there fast asleep, 
His dream-self flits about.” 


Amie Dora Lottie did a lot of Do, Re; 

Mi. .p. 

If Amie Dora Lottie did a lot of D . 

Mi, 

Where’s the lot of Do, Re, Mi, 

That Amie Dora Lottie did? 
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Young Folks’ Musical Composition 

PRIZE CONTEST 

r encourage an interest in the subject of musical compo¬ 
sition among children and young people, THE ETUDE 
herewith announces a Musical Composition Prize Con¬ 
test for pieces written exclusively by Young Folks under the 
age of sixteen. 

The competitors will be divided into two classes— 

Class I Young Folks under the age of Twelve Years. 
Class II Young Folks from Twelve to Sixteen Years. 

Three prizes will be awarded in each class to the winning 
composers: 

1st Prize 2nd Prize 3rd Prize 

$15.00 §10.00 $5.00 

Conditions 

I. The contest will close on January 1st, 1921. The Contest is open 
to Young Folks of all nationalities. 

II. The compositions may be a Waltz, a March, a Polka, or other 
similar Dance forms. 

III. Each composition must be not over sixty measures in length and 
may contain two or three original contrasting themes, or melodies. 

Each com 
“For TH1 

On the last page the full name, address and age of the competitor 
at the last birthday. 

Attached to the composition must be the following properly signed 
guarantee by the composer’s teacher, parent, guardian or minister: 

"This composition was written by-*- 

whose age is-. and was to the best of my belief composed 

and written without adult assistance. 


It is unnecessary to send an additional separate letter. 

VI!. Piano compositions ONLY will be considered. 

VIII. Compositions winning Prizes will be published in the usual sheet 
music form. 

The Winning Compositions will also be published in THE 
ETUDE. 

IX. No Composition which has previously been published shall be 
eligible for a prize. 

X. If return of manuscript is desired postage for return must be en¬ 
closed. 


You Hear Here 


Did you ever stop to think about that 
wonderful thing on the side of your 
head that makes you deaf when it gets 
out of order ? We make it work so con¬ 
tinuously and depend on it to be always 
ready and in good order that we do not 
realize how much work it really has to 
do, or how very complicated its machin¬ 
ery is. 

To begin with it is divided into three 
parts, the outer ear, middle ear and 
inner ear. The outer ear is the little 
shell-shaped piece that we call ear, and 
its business is to collect the sound waves 
and send them into the drum. 

The middle ear contains three tiny bones 
that pick up these sound waves from 
the drum and send them on to the brain, 
for after all, you know, you could not 
hear anything without the brain. 

The inner ear is the most complicated 
and wonderful part of all, and it in 
turn consists of three divisions. There 
ls a theory that we "kfep our balance” 


by means of a little canal in this part 
of our ear. 

The part that really does the “hear¬ 
ing” is called the “cochlea,” which is in 
the third division of the inner ear. It 
contains about eight thousand tiny rods 
and fibres that work something like the 
piano keys—eight thousand of them, just 
think of it! Then beyond them are 
twenty thousand little hair cells that help 
the brain to register the sound. Twenty 
thousand of them, just think of that! 

So you see what a very intricate and 
delicate thing just a plain ear is, and 
how much work it has to do to allow 
you to hear. Of course it is very well 
made or it would be getting out of order 
all the time. And when you are prac¬ 
ticing or playing, it is really a shame to 
make all those little compartments col¬ 
lect the sound waves and start those 
eight thousand rods and fibres vibrating 
and doing all that work for a wrong 
note! Take pity on those inner ears and 
avoid careless mistakes and slips. 


Junior Etude Competition 

The Junior Etude will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an¬ 
swers to puzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“What the Piano Said.” It must contain 
not over ISO words. Write on one side 
of the paper only. Any boy or girl un¬ 
der fifteen years of age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender ( not written on" a 
separate piece of paper) and must be sent 
to the Junior Etude Competition, 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., be¬ 
fore the 20th of June. The names of the 
prize winners and their contributions will 
appear in the August issue. 

Please comply with all of these condi¬ 
tions and do not use typewriter. 


ECHOES FROM THE MUSIC 
ROOM 

(Prize Winner) 

As I was going through the woods 
picking flowers I heard a sound as of 
raindrops pattering on the leaves, then it 
changed to a light fairy dance. I quickly 
ran to where the sound seemed to come 
from, and saw, standing under a large 
beech tree, a boy violinist, playing to 
an audience of birds and flowers and 
chattering squirrels. The woods are na¬ 
ture’s music-room, and nothing could be 
more lovely than this with the emerald 
green of the leaves, the dark color of the 
bark, and the patches of sunlight show¬ 
ing between the leaves. The musician 
played a feyv pieces and then disappeared 
into the woods. I stayed a little while, 
hoping for his return, but as he did not 
come I went home, and I have never 
heard more exquisite music from a more 
beautiful music room. 

Janet Cox (Age 13), 
Sheridan, Indiana. 


ECHOES FROM THE MUSIC 
ROOM 

(Prize Winner) 

On entering the building where I take 
my music lesson some very wonderful 
tones struck my ears, and being rather 
tired from my long walk I decided to 
stop and listen. 

On hearing the music I could picture a 
great storm coming up in the west. 
Louder and- louder it rolled, and then 
slowly died away into a quiet and peace¬ 
ful evening. 

Soon another piece was played, which 
made me feel that spring was approach¬ 
ing. Birds were singing and the ripple of 
a brook could be heard, hut everything 
was soon changed, and the flowers went 
to sleep until the spring came again. 

And then I took my lesson, and I can 
honestly tell you that I played with a 
great deal more expression than before, 
and every tone had a new sound, and 
much of the hidden beauty of the music 
was brought out, because I had listened 
to the echoes from the music room. 

Edwin G. Dietel (Age 13), 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


ECHOES FROM THE MUSIC 
ROOM 

(Prize Winner) 

As I lay rocking to and fro in my 
hammock a man came to me and said, “I 
am Professor Hoffman. I have come to 
ask you to help make the echoes from 
the music room more pleasing, and you 
can help by practicing more and doing 
your best at your lessons. I have been 
teaching for many years, and my pupils 
have never helped me.” At this he van¬ 
ished, and I was left rubbing my eyes. 
“But,” I comforted myself,.“our teach¬ 
er’s studio is very pleasant, and on the 
walls pictures of great musicians are 
hung. We have a club, and at each 
meeting we study the life of a musician. 
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All this is very nice, but, after all, what 
have 1 done to help make the ‘echoes’ 
more pleasing?” 

Madge Taylor (Age 13), 
Fulton, Kentucky. 


Honorable Mention for 
Compositions 

Edna Fuchs, Josephine C. Harlow, Eleanor 
Purcell, Margaret M. Dyson, Pricilla Smith, 
Frances Mullin, Elizabeth Reynolds, Mary M. 
Brown, Pearl Callan, Beatrice Leal, Margaret 
Collins, Mary Hall, Elizabeth Walsh, Mary 
Devine, May Blake, Catherine J. Murray, 
Elizabeth Coleman, Ada Johnson, Ina Benton 
Barnard, Wren Duncan, Peggy Miller, Freda 
Thompson, Florence Dickson, Ruth McGregor, 
Dorothy Hobson, Katberyn McDonnell, Mary 
E. Lapp, Wilda Mae Frank, Isabel A. Wil¬ 
liams, Jean Bostwiek, Avelyn Jacobs, Mag: 
delina Kurzawa. 


Puzzle 

Philip Tapperman (Age 14) 

All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When correctly 
guessed and placed, one below the other, 
the initial letters will spell the name of a 
famous composer. 

A sign at the beginning of the staff. 

A sacred song. 

A wood-wind instrument. 

An instrument used in playing the 
mandolin. 

A pastoral composition. 

That which is used to represent a tone. 


Answer to May Puzzle 

1. Rest. 2. Notes. 3. Flat. 4. Bar. S. 
Scales. 6. Sharp. 7. Staff. 8. Signature. 
9. Tie. 10. Common c(h)ord. 11. Tone. 
12. Minor. 13. Lines. 14. Bass (base). 
IS. Pitch. 16. Measure. 17. Major. 18. 
Natural. 19. Time. 20. Keys. 21 .Hold. 
22. Space. 


Prize Winners 

John Wade Stattler (Age 8), Friends- 
ville, Md. 

Elizabeth Richardson (Age 13), New¬ 
ark, Md. 

Margaret L. Ward (Age 13), Mystic, 
Conn. 


Honorable Mention for 
Puzzle 

Helen Schoner, Leone M. Blackman, Grace 
Finney. Catherine Stouffer, Gertrude Green¬ 
berg, Frances Del Fosse, Frederick Ehret, 
Laurence Ryan, Thelma Loveless, Arietta 
Steffy, Sylvia Allshesky, Dorothea O'Neil, 
Martha Miller, Edwin Dietel. Ruth M. Weis- 
senborn, Euthene Conley, Katherine Rush, 
Jane Chevening, John Henry Griswold, Helen 
Btockard, Kathleen McCloud, Mary Gardiner, 
Yvette Bush, Julian Lark. 


Letter Box 

Dear Junior Etude: 

I have not seen any letters from Wis¬ 
consin so I thought I would write. I 
am eleven years old, and in the third 
grade in music. I like music very much. 
I belong to a “Music and Art Club.” I 
would advise everybody who hesitates to 
subscribe to The Etude to do so! 

From your friend, 

Marjorie Lawton, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have been getting The Etude for 
three years, and like it very much. I am 
eleven years old and in the fifth grade in 
music. I live in a little town which is 
situated on Lake Pontchartrain, and its 
waters contain many crabs, shrimps and 
fish. Many people come here in the sum¬ 
mer time. I would love to hear from 
some Junior Etude friends, and I would 
surely answer their letters. 

From your friend, 

Marion Prieto, 
Mandeville, La. 


Patty cake, patty cake, music man, 

Play me scale as fast as you can: 

Play it and play it and play it and then, 
Just begin over and play it again. 
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new works. 

Advance of Publication Offers— 

July, 1920 ■*•*£?* 

Beethoven’s Selected Sonatas. 

Easy Arrangements of Celebrated Pieces .40 

For the Home—Gaenschals ■.• 

Jour Octave Keyboard Chart ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Henlein Mandolin Method.^ Book 1 . ■■ ■ ^ 

introductory Polyphonic Stadies^..... 

Melodies Without Notes—:Hudson ... 

Piano Questions Answered by . ^ qo 

Hofmann . 50 

se^songff“e South ' StricMand .60 

ZTs and^ Dances from Poreign Lands, ^ 

Paloverde . 10 

Studio Song Album. .50 

Tschaikowsky Album , 40 

IZfZ Pr^gres^sive 0 studies— Greenwald .35 

Virginian Bomance—H. Loren Clements . 

“On Sale” Returns and 
Yearly Settlement 

As the statements for the ™fhoak- 

ne S ss for a S new season might he recorded 
on a clean ledger page. 

A happy thought and one in which 
loin, although we know that all of our 
patrons do not find it convenient t 
their settlements until later in the sum 
nei However, it would help a great 
deal if those of our patrons who have 
not already made returns of unused Ow 
Sale music, with the view of receivu g 
credit for it and a revised ^ment of 
their account, would do so now Deca.i 
our organisation is in best shape possible 
to handle returns of teaching material, 
vacations in some instances being ad¬ 
vanced to meet the condition and with 
the view of giving prompt and efficient 

Se Our 6 oft-repeated message that care 
should be taken in wrapping and mark¬ 
ing return packages is worthy of repet 
tion here. Select heavy wrapping paver, 

IP AT ALL POSSIBLE TO SECURE IT, PLACE 
MUSIC TO BE RETURNED BETWEEN CARD- 

boards, or cardboard paper such as 
part™ stores and mail order HOUSES 

USE INSIDE OP THEIR 

" twinTand A pas^ E on outside 
WRAPPER THE GUMMED LABEL MAILED WITH 

the June statement. Name and ad- 

, PIAINI.Y WRITTEN ON THIS | 

“del, which gives full instructions as 
to manner op forwarding. Select 

r irPAPFST WAY AND PREPAY CHARGES. 

Complaints that arise from failure to 
receive" credit for returns are traceable 
in almost every instance to the receipt 
of such returns from the. post office or 
the express company without the sender s 
name or address appearing on package or 
the package is in such a dilapidated con¬ 
dition that all markings have become 
obliterated, and in m any instances the 
music, especially when rolled, is badly 

<la Our’ patrons write at times asking us 
if they may retain such On Sale material 
as we may have sent them during the 
course of the season. They seem to teel 
that they can dispose of what material 
they have on hanfl P during the early part 
of 'the coming season and in this way 
save payment of mailing charges 


ways. We invariably answer “Yes” be¬ 
cause we know this plan is a helpful one. 
We ask, however, that our patrons remit 
for this material carried over as soon as 
they dispose of it and not wart to th- 
close of the seastjn, at which time the 
deferred account must be settled in lull. 

Revised statements are mailed as 
quickly as possible after music returned 
has been credited. We ask our patrons 
to pay the' amount of balance tluc i 
check or money order, not later than 
August 1st, unless other arrangements 
have been made by correspondence. The 
amount shown in monthly account column 
on statement is, of course, due and pay¬ 
able in full. No special terms are given 
nor can we accept returns for credit ot 
material charged on monthly account, al- 
though any errors in the filling of orders 
will be cheerfully and promptly adjusted 
if our attention is called thereto. 

Summer 
New Music 

Let every one of our patrons under 
whose notice this falls immediately notify 
us if they desire our Summer New Music 
sent to them. We will send a package of 
piano numbers twice during the summer, 
and small packages of vocal either two 
or three times. This music is returnable, 
the discount our usual liberal one allowed 
the profession. 

This music can be merged with any 
other “On Sale” music. That used can 
be settled for at any time convenient to 
the patron. A postal card will start 
these packages, a postal card will stop 

Those who have been receiving our reg- 
ular winter season new music “On Sale 
will not receive the summer novelties 
without notifying us that they desire 


Foreign 

Music . 

We are now prepared to supply for¬ 
eign music that was cut off by the: war. 
Every piece that was on our . 
fore the war, and had run out during the 
wlr has been replaced as far as possible 
but there are many works that cannot 
be procured. This is .especially triue of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany 
partly true of France and Engla.nd. Lo 
four years the industry of music printing 
had practically ceased, with the result 

Will be filled, as European Fibers are 
able to supply the goods. There 
many of the principal works out of pnnt 
There is almost as much difficulty with 
American publishers’ music that catmo 
be obtained. The shortage of.paper and 
continued trouble with the printers ha\e 
made it almost impossible for music pub¬ 
lishers to have their works published At 
o e t n e re had over two hundred works 
out of print. The public has bee" very 
patient in this respect, and grad' ly we 
-are emerging from the effects of the war, 
and we will hope that by falheonditions 
will be normal and we will b ® ab i® 
supply all foreign and domestic music 
with the same facility that we did before 
the war. 

Profitable Summer 
Musical Reading 

American education is peculiar in that 
our students have never been satisfied by 
what has been doled out to them in 
schools, but, like Oliver Twist, have called 
insatiably, “I want some more! Many 
students have developed t'lemselves enor 
mously by intelligent self-study of the 
right kind of musical books. The great 
difficulty is in “getting about 't. There 
is no trouble in obtaining any book, for 
that simply means writing to us ana or¬ 
dering it. If you will plan right you will 
find that certain books are so sell out 
lined that a teacher does not seem neces 
sary. Better not try to study too many 
different things. Make 
subject and do that well. We have a 

to advise you as to the Desi 
subject. 


For Economy and Service: 

Mail Order Music Buying 

from Theo. Presser Co. minute t0 

The Theodore Presser Co. not only stands^ r dy music teacher, 

SS’SAS sfc Sir ,ow " ,h “' * “ 

srs K ssfrisa at J 

in normal times. reducing wiU extend to the manu- 

of^tWs bu^n^es^thirty-seven year! ago these facts have never for a moment 
been set aside. catal which include our method of dealing , and all 

let *your”ftrsT'orde us! 

every teacher and school wants music at one and the same time. 


Get Next Season’s 
Teaching Supplies Early 

Even before the close of the present 
season we have booked a large number 
of “On Sale” and general supply orders 
for delivery at specified dates in advance 
of the actual time for the usual resump¬ 
tion of teaching. This plan has been in 
operation for several years and has been 
productive of the most satisfactory re- 

SU It entirely obviates the annoyance of 
waiting for needed teaching material just 
when the new season’s work begins and 
gives the teacher ample time to look over 
and classify the music in advance Con¬ 
sequently pupils may be provided with 
what is requisite at the very first lesson 
We earnestly advise all teachers to 
take advantage of this offer, not only 
because of the convenience and the satis¬ 
factory results above cited, but for the 
additional reason that during the summer 
months we shall have more time to lie 
particular about the details of each or¬ 
der, something done under difficulties in 
September, when so many customers are 
pressing their urgent needs upon us. 
Furthermore, on all early orders of this 
kind specifically worded as being sent to 
us in acceptance of this suggestion, we 
bear the expense of at leart half the 
transportation charges, regardless of dis¬ 
tance, thus saving a considerable item of 
expense for each customer. 

The requisite conditions of the otter 
are: First—A clear statement as to the 
number and grades of pupils in prospect 
for the beginning of the season. Second 
—The approximate date the music is to 
be delivered. Third—The particular men¬ 
tion of this “Early Order” plan as a part 
of the communication. All orders not so 
defined will be filled promptly when re¬ 
ceived in accordance with usual terms 
and regulations. 

Summer 
Business Hours 

Under this head we would draw atten¬ 
tion not only to shorter business hours 
during the summer months, but also to 
the fact that our organization is depleted 
by vacations. Not less than twenty weeks 
of persons are eliminated from our sum¬ 
mer working possibilities. 

This merely means that the last mail 
during the week days and Saturday after¬ 
noon mails are not attended to until the 
next day during July and August. Or¬ 
ders received here during the other mails 
of the day are attended to the same day. 
Summer orders do not fall off as much 
as is generally supposed. Many teachers 
are working during the summer, some 
even more than during the winter season. 
We are thoroughly equipped to carry on 
our general business of mail order music 
selling, and making and sending of selec¬ 
tions of music for every need. 

Many Advantages in Presser 
Service for Orchestras 
(Amateur or Professional) 

The success our new band and orches¬ 
tra department has made to date is very 
gratifying. In addition to our regular 
mail-order business, the many customers 
we have pleased pay tribute of appre¬ 
ciation to the assistance we have given in 
helping them to select such numbers as 
would meet their requirements. 

. The photo-play field calls for such a 
wide variety, and as our stock is very 
complete, places us in a position to handle 
orders in an efficient manner. Among 
our big stock of orchestra collections the 
amateur school orchestra will find just 
what they need in easy folios from first 
position to the more advanced grades. 

The demand among the churches fof 
good orchestral music is steadily' grow¬ 
ing, and there are so many quiet themes 
that are not strictly sacred, but prove 
more than satisfactory for religious oc¬ 
casions. 

We would suggest that if you are 
puzzled as to just what to order, let us 
help you out by' sending a selection on 
| ten days’ trial 4o look over. 


the etude 

Virginian Romance 
By H. Loren Clements 

This is a short musical comedy. The 
work has been presented a number of 
times by the author with the greatest suc- 
cess There are very little stage appoint¬ 
ments necessary. There are two scenes, 
ne on the Virginia plantation and the 
other in the reception room requiring 
only slight preparation. The work does positions 
not require professional singers. It can — 
be taken up by any school or college or 
amateur performance at almost any time. 

The plot concerns the love affair of two 
descendants, respectively, of the North 
and the South, and the ruse by which presenting it to 
they gained a doting father’s consent, and Repurchased 
how they foiled the villain of the play. 

Incidentally there is much local color and 
snatches of familiar war-time and pa¬ 
triotic melodies are introduced. The time 
of the performance is less than one hour. 

It would make a pleasing second part of 
a musical entertainment. The music is 
very sprightly and catchy. It is just one 
of those musical plays that amateurs de¬ 
light in. Those seeking something new 
for entertainments for the coming season 
will find something interesting in this 
work. Our advance price for the book 
in advance of publication is 50 ce.nts. 


For the Home Twenty Progressive Studies 

By Gaenschals for the Pianoforte 

This little work will be published dur- By M. Greenwald 


ing the summer months. *It consists of 
very easy four-hand music. The right 
hand is within the compass of five notes, 
and the left hand is also very simple. 
The main features of the work are the 
pleasing melodies and the easy arrange- 
ighout. Many of these com- 
„ re arrangements of folk songs. 

There are generally two pieces on a page. 
Material for pleasing, easy four-hand 
music is rare, and this is one of the 


In the earlier grades of piano instruc¬ 
tion a great variety of material is needed; 
both teachers and students tire of the 
same old routine. In second grade work 
particularly it is not necessary to use 
always the same books of studies. The 
teacher works all the better for a change 
in material. Mr. Greenwald’s new Pro¬ 
gressive Studies furnish an attractive 
novelty in second grade work, and they 
may be used in place of studies, just — 


finest volumes that we have come across those by Streabbog and others, to very 
for years, and we take great pleasure in goo( j advantage. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


will be 30 cents. 

Compositions for Beginners 
By A. H. Hamilton 

As announced in our last issue we have 


i work that < 


Melodies Without Notes 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 

In this, little book Mrs. Hudson c 


i field which has timies the good work begu 




Seven Songs from the South 
By Lily Strickland 

This new cycle or series of songs by a 
favorite writer is to be published ’ 
single handsome volume. """ 


|.. Mammy’s Sleepy Time 

Songs, Mammy’s Religion, The African 
Jeremiad, Mistah Turkey, But. I Prays, 
Hick’ry Tea and River Jordan, The 
composer's treatment of her subject in 
these songs is most sympathetic. The 
songs are truthful and characteristic, 
and among the best things that this 
writer has done. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 60 cents, postpaid. 

Tschaikowsky Album 
for the Pianoforte 

In our new Tschaikowsky collection all 
of the most popular piano pieces of this 
writer will be included in one volume. 
Many of the Tschaikowsky numbers have 
already become classic, such numbers, for 
instance, as Chanson sans Paroles, Ro¬ 
mance in F Minor, June, Humoresque 
and Troika. All of these and other 
favorites will be found in this book. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

Easy Arrangements of 
Celebrated Pieces for 
the Pianoforte 

This new volume will serve as a splen¬ 
did introduction to the works of the 
great classic and modern masters. It 
will contain such numbers as The Ro¬ 
mance, from Mozart’s D Minor Concerto; 
Handel’s Sec! The Conqu’ring Hero 
Comes; Mozart’s Don Juan Minuet, and 
similar numbers, all newly transcribed by 
M. Moszkowski; Dussek’s Les Adieux; 
Chopin’s Funeral March; Gluck’s Aria; 
Schubert’s Military March, and Sehu- 
Valse, all arranged by A. Sartorio; 


scarcely been occupied, and that is Com¬ 
positions for Beginners. In literary work 
the little ones begin to write simple com¬ 
positions in the earliest grades. It is a 
part of the common school education. 

This work provides for the music student 
very simple work in composition that can 
be taken up with children from eight to ^ 

ten years of age. The work presupposes chords are introduced, for instance, and 

no knowledge of harmony on the part of some little accompaniments are attempted 

the pupil. All material necessary along j n the left hand. Some little pieces by 

theoretical lines is given in the book, various educational writers have been 

The work begins with the most simple transcribed so that they may be pre- 

„„„„„„„ _ forms and continues step by step until sen t e d in the letters instead of in mu- 

The titles of the regular forms of composition are s j ca i notation. The little pieces are all 


5 very successful book entitled A, B, 
C of Music. In the last-mentioned book, 
in which capital letters were used in 
place of notes, the little pieces were 
so easily learned that they might be 
given to a child even in the very first 
lessons. In the new book the same idea 
s carried out to a greater degree; a few 


reached. Anyone who has finished the ver y tuneful, 
book, doing all the work required therein, The special introductory price in ad- 
will have found increased joy in the study van ce of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
of music. It will stimulate them to con- postpaid, 
tinue in the advance work of harmony 

Piano. Playing and Piano 

both privately and in classes. Our spe- Questions Answered 


cial advance price is 60 cents. 

Studio Song 
Album 

We are continuing this month the spe¬ 
cial introductory offer 


By Josef Hofmann 

This book contains the ideas of one of 
the great modern masters of the piano¬ 
forte, not only upon piano playing, but 
upon music in general! It is an adden- Book 1 
dum of all sorts of information about 
just such things as modern piano stu- 
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Child’s Own Book 
Liszt 

These immensely popular books are de¬ 
signed for very little children at the age 
when “toys” are realities. Children like 
to use their hands as they use their 
minds. They “love” to cut out things. 
They “love” pictures. Each sixteen-page 
octavo size booklet in this series is pub¬ 
lished with blank spaces left for the 
proper pictures. The child cuts out the 
pictures from a big sheet and pastes 
them in the book, writes in little notes, 
answers to questions, a little biography, 
etc., then binds on the cover with cord 
and a needle provided for that purpose. 
In the end it is really a “Child’s Own 
Book” because the child has had so much 
to do with the making of it. The series 
now published include the following 
named booklets: Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Schuhert, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Yerdi, any 
one of which will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 20 cents. Mr. Tapper now has 
a new volume in preparation on Franz 
Liszt. Send 10 cents now for this volume 
and it will be forwarded to you imme¬ 
diately upon publication. 

Songs and Dances 
From Foreign Lands 
Arranged for the Piano 
By M. Paloverde 

Practically all European countries have 
a wealth of folk music, of songs and 
dances which have grown out of the peo¬ 
ple themselves and out of their lives and 
national customs. In this new work the 
author has assembled a number of the 
most attractive melodies for the various 
countries and presented them in easy and 
playable guise. The melodies are all ex¬ 
ceedingly attractive and the arrange¬ 
ments are new, especially made for this 
book. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Henlein Mandolin Method 


/ery useful book. It is a compilation of fi en ts wish to know. In addition to the 
teaching songs, songs of moderate com- f orma l essays contained in the book, there 
pass and easy to sing, which at the same are included also a series of questions 
time have real musical and educational an( j answers, which were published orig- 
values. In the earlier stages in a course jnally in serial form in The Ladies’ Home 
in singing it is necessary to use songs of Journal, and which attracted considerable 
this type in considerable number; hence attention at the time. 

the value of a collection of this nature. The special introductory price in ad- 

The special introductory price in ad- vance 0 f publication is $1.00, postpaid, 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 

Introductory Polyphonic 

Four-Octave Studies for the Pianoforte 

Keyboard Chart. This work teaches part playing. The 

. The chief advantage of our new Four- word polyphonic means many parts, that 
Octave Keyboard Chart lies in the fact is, there are several parts or voices pro- 
that it may be used in a horizontal posi- duced simultaneously, in other words, 

tion for table work or it may be placed counterpoint. This work is systematized The^ Following Works 


..._continuing during the current 

month the special introductory offer on 
the Henlein Mandolin Book. This is by 
far the best and most satisfactory in¬ 
struction book for this instrument on the 
market. It is a very practical sort of a 
book, and the various explanations are so 
simple, when taken in connection with 
the diagrams and illustrations, that the 
book might even be used for self-instruc¬ 
tion. The book contains a number of 
attractive and playable melodies and 
pieces which may be used both for study 
and recreation. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


immediately in back of the piano keys and graded, and can be taken up by 
for the purpose of combining the study pupils who have finished the second 


of notation simultaneously with the learn¬ 
ing of the names of the piano keys. 
This chart also contains very rudiment¬ 
ary instruction, such as note values, time 
signatures, etc. . . , 

Tlie special introductory price m ad¬ 
vance of publication is 20 cents, postpaid. 

Rachmaninoff Album 


Rubinstein's Melody; Schumann’s Ro- for the Pianoforte 

mance, and Chopin’s Nocturne, arranged . 

by H. Harthan and others. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


A volume which will contain such n 
terpieees as the two Preludes 


third grade. It makes an excellent 
preparation for the easier works of Bach, 
and is along the lines of Kunz’s Canons. 
You will not be disappointed in interest¬ 
ing yourself in this work. The advance 
price is 40 cents. 

Beethoven’s 
Selected Sonatas 

mplete Beethovei 


as- prise two large volumes, but of the. 5 
C# thirty-two Sonatas there are about fif- 
minor and in G minor, together with teen onJy which are most generally 
such favorite numbers as the Romance., played. These 


Twelve Games for Children 
Arranged for the Pianoforte 
By M. Greenwald 

In this book Mr. Greenwald has < 
ployed a favorite device of his, which 


: the Sonatas which 
will appear in our new volume of 
Beethoven’s Selected Sonatas. Among 
these will be included the Sonatas, Op. 
2, No. 1 and No. 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1 and 
2. The Sonata Pathetique, Op. 14, Nos. 
( and 2; Op. 26. The Moonlight Sonata, 


Melodic and Serenade, cannot but be de¬ 
sired by every earnest piano student. 

Our new volume will contain all of these 
pieces, as well as other desirable num¬ 
bers. Compositions of the modem Rus- 

oi-m school are decidedly in favor at the --- -- r . — — -. 

pioyea a favorite device of bis, wn.cn present time, an l the pieces by Rach- Op. 31, Nos. 2 and 8; The Waldestein Large plates the 

consists in taking a popular and tradi- maninoff have the special advantage of Sonata, and The Sonata Appassionato. 

tinnoi ..... . p , u ..vtreme either in style or har- AU these Sonatas are m conformity with 

^ _ _ Melody is always to 

the fore, although there is plenty of 
color and originality. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Pie form with text and then following it 
up with one or two pleasing variations. 
The pieces Ue chiefly in grades one and 
two. 

Our special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of pubUcation is 40 cents per copy. 


AU these Sonatas are in conformity with 
the celebrated Cotta Edition, and in ad¬ 
dition thereto they have been carefully 


on Special Offer 
Are Now Issued 

The following two books have appeared 
from the press and those of our patrons 
who ordered them in advance of pubUca¬ 
tion will receive them very shortly if they 
have not already received them. These 
works now being published, according to 
our rule, are hereby withdrawn from sale 
at the special prices. They can now be 
obtained at the regular professional rates 
Sonatas com- either “On Sale” or on regular account. 

Standard American Album for the 
Pianoforte. This wiU be one of our large 
complete volumes retailing for 75 cents. 
It wiU contain a very large number of 
pieces exclusively by American com¬ 
posers, all selected and rcselected from 
our very large catalog of such music. 
It is about medium grade. 

Standard Elementary Piano Album. 
arge plates the same as the above-men¬ 
tioned work, perhaps a larger number of 
compositions than in any other one vol¬ 
ume published and by the best writers of 
music for the first and early second 


used and edited. This wiU be a splen- grades will he found in this hook. These 


did volume for all students. 

The sneeial introductory price in ai 
yance of pubUcation is 1.00, postpaid. 


compositions are selling by thousands to¬ 
day in separate sheet music form. Price, 
75 cents. 
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Make Your Kind 
Words Useful 

One word from you to the right person 
at the right time will win a new reader 
for The Etude. If you will make it a 
point to say a few words about The 
Etude to your friends, you can choose 
among the rewards below. 

Any of the premiums listed can be had 
for interesting new readers in The 
Etude. Send $2.00 for each subscription 
thus obtained ($2.25 in Canada). Com¬ 
plete premium catalog sent on request. 

For ONE Subscription 
(Not your own) 

Album of Lyric Pieces for the Piano. 
Chaminade, C. Album of Favorite 
Compositions. 

Chopin. Complete Waltzes. 

Manicure Set. 

Modern Dance Album for the Piano, 
18 selections. 

Shirtwaist Set of Pins. 

Any One of the Following for TWO 
Subscriptions 

(One of these can be your own renewal) 
Bonbon Dish, 4 silver plate, gold lined. 
Mathews. 2 Vols. Standard Graded 
Course of Studies, Vol. 1, Grade 1, to 
Vol. 7, Grade 7. 

Mendelssohn. 48 Songs Without Words. 
Silver Thimble. 

Presser, Theo. Student's Book. (School 
of the Pianoforte, Vol. 2.) Intended to 
follow Mr. Presser’s Beginner’s Book. 
Waterproof Apron. 

Any One of the Following for THREE 
Subscriptions 

(One of these can be your own renewal) 
Baltzell. History of Music. 

Cream Ladle. 

Diamond-shaped Lavalliere. 

Standard Dictionary, Seal, Morocco 
lined. 

Misses’ Locket and Chain. 

Magazines at Cost 
For One Month 

This month, July, we are offering 
magazines to Etude readers minus our 
entire profit (with the exception of a few 
magazines upon which the publishers 
have imposed restrictions that we cannot 
honorably disregard). We are doing 
this to contribute our bit to the effort to 
check the high price wave, begun by 
some of the great merchants. 

Although every sign points to still fur¬ 
ther increases in price (another postage 
increase becomes effective July 1st), still 
we are hopeful that this organized effort 
will influence the trend of prices. 

Offers given below are good only for 
the month of July: 


bers that nothing can be gained by with¬ 
holding merchandise from the market in 
the hope that prices will go higher. 

In making this offer to subscribers who 
will renew their subscriptions during 
July we are trying to follow the example 
of those merchants who are doing their 
bit to destroy the high price menace. 
Add 25 cents to the subscription price, 
making a total of $2.25 ($2.50 in Canada), 
and we will send you your choice of any 
of the following: 

Beginner’s Book. Theo. Presser. 

Student’s Popular Album, Violin and 
Piano. 

Standard Opera Album for Piano (15 
^Standard Song Treasury (48 selected 

Popular Recital Repertoire (81 pieces). 

Piano Players’ Repertoire of Popular 
Pieces (39 pieces). 


Special Notices 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PIANO TEACHER, six years wide ex¬ 
perience, wishes conservatory position. Spe¬ 
cial kindergarten training. Capable of train¬ 
ing Normal students. Also wants work as 
accompanist and further chance to study. 
References given and required. Address, Miss 
M., care of The Etude. 


pedals, perfect 


FOR SALE—Pipe-organ .. 

condition. Thirty keys in set. Light weight. 
New. Concave. Radiating. $20.00. P. L. 
McFerrin, 600 S. Penn St., Independence, 


RARE OPENING for competent teachers. 
Completely equipped school of music for sale 
at cost. Three teachers, 137 names on the 
books this season. Ill health makes sale 
necessary. Established 5 years. Will pay 
for itself in one season. In far West, in 
small, wealthy city and no competition 
Could be increased largely. Especially good 
for man and wife, with one or two assistants. 
Apply to D. B., i 


if The Etude. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, of Chester, 
S. C., wants an organist, pianist, vocal and 
instrumental teacher. Three services Sunday. 
One service mid-week. Music class three days 
during week. A highly educated Christian 
woman with magnetic personality desired. 
Reference as to character and faith re¬ 
quired. Applications should be mailed to A. 
M. Aiken, Chester, S. C. 


etude . $ 2.00) 

American . 2.50 j 

Both 

$3.85 

ETUDE . $2.00) 

Woman’s Home Companion.. 2.00 | 

Both 

$3.50 

ETUDE . $2.001 

McCall’s. 1.50 ] 

f $2.85 

ETUDE . $2.00! 

Modern Priscilla . 1.75 

\ $3.00 

ETUDE . $2.00 

Woman’s World ..50 

\ $2.25 

ETUDE . $2 00 

Christian Herald . 2.00 

1 $3.25 

ETUDE . $2.00 

1 $3.75 


FIAiNO TEACHER, college graduate, de¬ 
sires western locality, studio or conservatory, 
where study can be continued Six years 
teaching experience. Address Miss M. B., 
care The Etude. 

POSITION DESIRED in college or school 
by teacher of five years experience. Cqn 
give the best of references. Address S., care 
The Etude. 


in Eastern Pennsylvania. Address P., c 


The Etude. 


WANTED—Party desiring to reach Mr. 
Rjulf Vincent Johnson, formerly of Profes¬ 
sional School of Picture Flaying, Los An¬ 
geles, Cal., would appreciate being informed 
of his present address. Write J., care The 


WANTED—Community needs violin teach- 
-. Fine opening. Mountain climate. Excel- 
nt water. Good people. Address "Uplift,” 


Special H. C. L. Offers | ANNOUNCEMENTS j 

for Renewals in July |_ Rate 20 c per word » | 

A number of patriotic merchants have m , SIO COMPOSED— Send words. Man,.- 
endeavored to break the backbone ot the gcril)ts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
high price movement. They are doing lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
this by sacrificing a portion of their u k ulELES-$3.50 and upward; six cor-' 
profit. By reducing prices they are serv- reBI)0 ndence lessons, $5.00. Wm. Buslap, 
ing notice upon manufacturers and job- 3731 Concord Place, Chicago. 



Can It Be Your Nerves ? 


greater health and nerve power, r 
lay for postage. 

PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 


’—64 pages—bound in cloth, 50c. 
subject of Nerve Culture.^ ^ 

zy will be refunded plus your out- 


te 362, 110 West 40th Stre, 



A RB you satisfied with your out¬ 
look in the profession—don t 

you feel that you could estab¬ 
lish yourself in a position of greater 
responsibility and incidentally enjoy 
a better financial future if you spent 
a little time on brushing up your own 
knowledge? 

An ounce of proof is worth a pound 
of promise. Making claims is easy— 

“making good” is the real test of 

merit. Many readers of The Etude _ _ 

—teachers and students, have been 

oif/aZjuSS 1. this aj.MR.uo. .or y»r„. tot 
as yet have no direct personal knowledge of the 

Sherwood Piano Lessons 
for Students 

Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phaM* of piano laying. 
No stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely perfect, Itwoul 
surprise you to know that Sherwood devoted to each lesson enough me to 
earn at feast $100.00 in teaching. It is possible for you to geta'lthhs 
time and energy for almost nothing, compared to what it cost, ine le sscm- s 
are illustrated with life-like photographs of Sherwood at the piano. They 
are given with weekly examination papers. 

Sherwood Normal Lessons 
for Piano Teachers 

Contain the fundamental principles of successful teaching—the vital 
principles—the big things in touch, technic, melody, Phasing, rhythrn 
tone production, interpretation and exprtssion—a complete set of physical 
exercises for developing, strengthening and training the musdesoft 
fingers, hands, wrists, arms and body, fully explained, illustrated and made 
clear by photographs, diagrams and drawings. 


Harmony 


A knowledge of Harmony is necessary for every student ami 
teacher. You can study the Harmony Course prepared especial 1> 
for us by Adolph Rosenbecker, former Soloist and Conductor, pupil 
of Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Con 
ductor and Teacher. You will receive the personal instruction of 
Herbert J. Wrightson, Theorist and Composer. You need Harmony 
and this is your chance to study the subject thoroughly. 

Harmony Teaches You to 


1. Analyze Music, thus enabling 
you to determine the key of any 
composition and its various har¬ 
monic progressions. 

2. Transpose at sight more easily 
accompaniments which you may be 
called upon to play. 

3. Harmonize Melodies correctly 
and arrange music for bands and 
orchestras. 


4. Detect Wrong Notes and faulty 
progressions in printed music or 
during the performance of a com¬ 
position. 

5. Memorize Rapidly, one of the 
very greatest benefits derived from 
the study of Harmony. 

6. Substitute other notes when for 
any reason the ones written are 
inconvenient to play. 


Unprecedented Special Offer! 

Will you take advantage of our offer of 6 lessons which we offer 
to Etude readers without charge or obligation on their part? We 
will send you 6 lessons from the Normal Piano or Harmony Course 
or 6 lessons selected from some other subject. If you prefer. We 
have courses in Piano (one for students and one for teachers), Har¬ 
mony, Voice, Choral Conducting, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Guitar and Mandolin. Select the course you are interested in and 
write now for 6 lessons and catalog. You will receive full details of 
the course and be under no obligation to us. The cost Is nothing 
and you will benefit much. 

University Extension Conservatory 

A1 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


advertisers. 
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Schools and CoIlexes ^ 

^... nujiiui i tVi i Pi s aMiu^ ‘ “ 1 

Chicago Musical College 

FELIX BOROWSKI, President Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 

The Leading and Largest College of Music and Dramatic Art of America 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 



Faculity of More than 100 Teachers including the following noted artists: 


PIANO 


VOCAL 


ELIAS BREDIN 
BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
EDOUARD DUFRESNE 
MRS. O. L. FOX 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
JOHN B. MILLER 
ADOLF MUHLMANN 
EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
BURTON THATCHER 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 

VIOLIN 

MAX FISCHEL 
LOUISE FERRARI S 
FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
MAURICE GOLDBLATT 
RAY HUNTINGTON 
LEON SAMETINI 

ORGAN 

CLARENCE EDDY 
ERIC DE LAMARTER 
HELEN W. ROSS 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


MAURICE ARONSON 
BARTON BACHMANN 
EDWARD COLLINS 
HARRY DETWEILER 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
MAX KRAMM 
ALEXANDER RAAB 
KARL RECKZEH 
RUDOLPH REUTER 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

HARMONY COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 

FELIX BOROWSKI LOm’s VICTOR YaAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT L/luRA D. HARRIS BARTON BACHMANN 

TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION 

J GLENN L DILLARD I GUNN S (HmToY RUDOLPH REUTER GLENN DILLARD GUNN 

HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) MAX FISCHEL (Violin) EDWARD COLLINS THATCHER SAMETINI 

WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) BURTON THATCHER 

SCHOOL OF OPERA 

ADOLF MUHLMANN EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

HAROLD B. MARYOTT 

DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 

WALTON PYRE MINNA MAE LEWIS 


All Orchestral Ins 


< FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES >—- 

n rr ,unp ,• ic L_ awar ded SeDt. 1 • Application blank on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in the Post Graduation 

n a bJThe Mason 1 Mdamlin Co ? Conover Grand Piano, presented for competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano Company- Valuable 
Class by the Mason & Ham m Co. Conover Uranaria^^p^ ^ H ealy. Free Public Recital or Orchestral appearance for compet.tion in the Vocal Department. 

£ 1 ?“" : e dl ul J for in Orchestra HaU. Chicago, before world-renowned musicians as judges. Opera Scholarships. Forty-six Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. 


is wdi be compet^ foVin Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before world-r< 

DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


55th YEAR 


IYI 

% - 3 tL - 

|P*©flSE RVATO R.Y 

(INCORPORATED) 

Dept. E, 600-610 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago 

ELIAS DAY, President and Teacher of Dramatic Art. 
THEODORE HARRISON, Director Music Department and 
Teacher of Voice. 

ALEXANDER ZUKOVSKY, Head of Violin Department. 
Mme. STURKOW-RYDER, Head of Piano Department. 
JEANNE BOYD, Head of Theory Department. 

Other members of the faculty include: Katharine Howard- 
Ward, Chas. Edward Clarke, James Hamilton °™ Padget- 
Langer, Anna Imig, Lawrence Creath Ammo s Karl Klam 
steiner, Thirza Mosher-Parmenter, Oranne Day,Uara 

Louise Thurston, Will H. Bickett, Frank Borstadb Marguerite 
Kelpsch, Rachel Steinman Clarke, Minna Krokowsky. 

We specialize in giving thorough preparationfor concert work 
and have placed in good concert positions more than 400 
young people during the past seven years. 

DIPLOMAS, DEGREES and TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

Free Catalog on Request 

OUR MOTTO: « Definite Preparation for Definite Work” 


620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

(Next to Blackstone Hotel) 


/{C* T* 1 ® MARY V OQ D CHASE fCH® Q L _ 
A& *FA\USIgAL ARTS 

WA^^H6703 C M I C G O ‘- Y ° N “ HtALY BL °°- 

A SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 

Annual Teacher’s Course 

CHICAGO, July 6th to 16th, 1920 
and July 19th to 30th, 1920 

FIFTY HOURS under the personal direction of MARY WOOD CHASE. 
Concert Pianist, Author of Natural Laws in Piano Technic, assisted by BESSIE 
WILLIAMS SHERMAN. Pianist and Lecturer on Modern Tendencies in Music, 
Author of On the Road to Toneland, a Primary Course in Ear-Training. 

Daily Classes in 

TEACHING MATERIAL—Its selection and presentation (or the Child and Adult. 
EAR-TRAINING—Development of musical perception. Child Methods. 

KEYBOARD HARMONY—How to train the Memory. Sight-Reading. 

PREPARATORY. HARMONIC and PEDAL TECHNIC. 

INTERPRETATION—Development of se” 


=WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION = 


THE COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


BE A MUSICIAN 


E. L. Stephen, Mar 


OTHER CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
PAGES 498 and 499 


Private Teachers £*-*£2 

bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regulz 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 

E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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World of Music 

(Continued From Page 435) 



Schools and 

CHICAGO AND OHIO 


iOLUMBIA_ 





ilOI 

_I SCHOOL* OF '' 4 

. MfUSIC 

R , d TWENTIETH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 6th 

£ZLjl Registration Days September 2nd, 3rd and 4th 





£srsg 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

WARREN, OHIO 

THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Making Musical Muscle 



i *< w 
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«« Schools and Colleges 

- > CHICAGO AND DETROIT 

iiiiiii* 



AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President— Karleton Hackett, Adolf IVeidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors |= 

Chicago's Foremost School of Music 

Located in Spacious Quarters in the New Kimball Building in the Heart of Chicago’s Musical Center 
Thirty-fourth Session Begins September 9, 1920 


Unsurpassed faculty of ninety artists. Courses of study modern and progressive. Superior 
Teachers’ Training School Supplies Teachers for Colleges. Students’ Orchestra, Lectures, 
Concerts, Recitals, Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’Certificates. Dormitory accommodations. 



Lyceum and Chatauqua engagements secured. Girvin, and others of equal prominence. A Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


At the close of the season 1920-21 three yearly scholarships will be awarded, one in each of the following 
departments! Piano graduating class, Vocal graduating class and Violin graduating class. 


Examinations Free • Catalog mailedfree on application • Moderate Tuition Rates 


^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY,571 Kimball Hal 1, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago || 

llillllllllllllllllllllllll 


DETROIT 


47 th Year 


| Summer School 

MUSIC and 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


od of reading and practice— faults 


CONSERVATORY of 

JP^P up 4#^ BP Francis L. York, M. A., President 

■ I ■ ■ Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 

I Finest Conservatory in the West 

Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best mod¬ 
ern and educational principles. Renowned faculty of 70. Students 
orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and degrees conferred. 
Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boarding accommodations. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 13, 1920 

UNRIVALED FREE ADVANTAGES 



JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 1013 Woodward Ave., Box 7-Detroit, Mich. 







Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


H. B. MANVILLE, B 


Highest standards. Arti 

For Catalog Address 

1117-1119 Wooc 


ue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 



TEACHER’S COURSES 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

CFNTRAL PARK WEST, CORNER 95th STREET includes board and room, tuition, lectures, classes, concerts. 

Six Weeks Courses from June 1st to September 1st 

^5lViBS^ONSERVATORY 



Ithaca Conservatory 


nutrition Building, Stadiot, Concert Hnll and Dor- 

Summer Schools; ^ulruntntt, opening Jun» 

7 th and July 5th. Termi moderate. Tor eatalog addreee 
THE REGISTRAR, IlHect Conserreiorj of Mueic, 
DeWit l Park, iliieca, N . Y. 

Announcement Extraordinary! 
CFVflK teacher of Kubelik and 
— other famous artist*, The 
World’s Greatest Violin Teacher, 
is under engagement as a Member 
of the faculty for the season of 
1920-21. Classes in preparation for 
Sevcik start on June 7th and July 
5th. 


Skidmore School 


of Arts 

Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 

cultural o U uiaA < ^e < pSrt$iw r< ^<mSS r opi»- 

^ce^“rlfEa?TrSgfAU&S?S.i n 

Chorus and Orchestral Work SMreterW.Domratic 

tractive opportunity lor High School graduates. 

Degree Oranted. 4 year course leads to B. S. 2 and 
3 year Normal Course, Teacher’s and Supervisor a 
certificate. Residence accommodations. 400 stu¬ 
dents. For catalogue address Secretary, Box J. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, S. V. 


MARIO 

SALVINI 


VOICE 


PHILADELPHIA 

thirty-sixth year 

A Residential and Day Scboo^of un^araUeled Fa cilities for attaining a complete mui 

A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Claasea) 

cause of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methi 
breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combined with c 
rvatory affords opportunity 
All branches, Normal Train! 

Military Band Departing 
Symphony Orchesf-" 




'Reciprocal Relatione witn umvi 

(Dormitories for Women ) 

A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loy; 

Illustrated Year Book Free 


of Pennsylva 
and Succ 


Illustrated rear do ok rree 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS,Director 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 

, V °* Ce mutic-hietory" l *chorui-cond r ucting,' meKl 

^acti< ^te>c~hin g.^^6^aduatee^hold^important poti- 

sTmWN ST.','“pOTSDAM, NEW YORK 


GRANBERRY ^SCHOOL 
SUMMER Pinni.t, 

COURSE Accompanists 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 



J5he American Institute g f Applied Music 

SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 21st to JULY 30th 


Courses in Voice, Pianoforte, Violin, Harmony 

Send tor Circulars and Catalogue 35th Seaton, October 1st, 1920 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


212 Weet 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


^ /iRGIL 


I RGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 

Summer Session until August ist 
NEW ADDRESS: 120 West 72d Street, New York 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


m 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Special PREPARATORY CENTERS in different parts of 
the city for children between seven and twelve years of age. 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


INTERNATIONAL ^ t S ional A a8e E ncy 

MRS. BABCOCK 

r\FFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
N-' leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE,me. 


?iuhn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 

ip™ under eminent artfs^tcachers'rheory. 


THE ALLENTOWN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

210 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
String Faculty, Thorough Instruction 
For catalogue, address the Director 


=0 


Beginner’s Book for Adults 

Suggestive Studies for Music Lovers 
By CAROLINE NORCROSS 
Price, $1.50 

This admirable book is based upon the principle that 

The Adult Beginner needs the quickest, surest path through the 
elements of music and does not tolerate being bothered with 
juvenile methods designed for little tots who do not even know 
fractions. 


Ml Caroline Norcross’s “Suggestive Studies” does all this in excellent fashion. The 
pieces are from great masters, the technical exercises are short and interesting, the 
explanations on harmony and form are given so that the musical appreciation of 
the adult in concert, opera, or with phonograph records is greatly enhanced. 
Copies of this unusual book will gladly be sent on inspection. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


- PUBLISHED BY - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


0 = 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 01 
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What Is Musical Interpretation? 

By the Rev. F. J. Kelly 


When we speak of music it is the 
art and not merely the essentials, the 
linking together of certain notes accord¬ 
ing to set rules which general usage has 
reed upon, and a means of giving ex¬ 
pression to them, that is meant. Music 
; merely mechanical action, unless it is 
employed to depict things felt and experi¬ 
enced. Art always expresses feeling and 
•moodj no matter what form it may take. 
The soul of man must be brought to 
bear upon it, the human element must be 
introduced to breathe into it the breath 
cf life, if it is to have anything more 
than a lifeless existence. Music, then, 
is only an art, insofar as it appeals to 
the imagination of the performer, and the 
appeal is made so manifest that the lis¬ 
tener is affected in like manner. This 
brings to our attention the great and im¬ 
portant subject of musical interpretation, 
without which playing and singing be¬ 
come a mere exhibition of dexterity.. 

Musical interpretation, then, consists 
in revitalizing and adding to certain con¬ 
ventional symbols, employed by the com¬ 
poser of a musical composition. It is a 
realizing in tone language of the inner 
meaning of a musical work, according 
to the intent of its composer or as the 
performer conceives it, to which attaches 
something of the emotional state of the 
latter, at the moment. It is impossible 
for one to portray the composer’s idea 
exactly, for the mood and feeling of the 
performer is hound to assert itself. In 
order that a piece of music be something 
more than a printed page, some degree 
of originality, insight, interpretative skill 
is absolutely essential. Without the 
power of modifying and adding to the 
printed marks of expression the repro¬ 
duction of the composer’s intent is out 
of the question. 


Heartstrings 

True interpretation in music betrays 
the true musician. His playing does not 
merely tickle the ear, hut plays upon the 
very heartstrings of his hearers. He 
awakens in them noble thoughts and 
higher aspirations, because his soul com¬ 
munes with their souls. As no environ¬ 
ment and no amount of cultivation can 
give the sweet perfume to the flower, so 
no environment and no amount of culti¬ 
vation can give one a musical soul or the 
power of true interpretation. The 
teacher of music can aid the pupil in ac¬ 
quiring a phenomenal technic, but he can¬ 
not supply a deficiency in his soul. The 
musical soul is the creation of the “Mas¬ 
ter” of all music; unless this “Master” 
has endowed the soul with a warm and 
living feeling, he will not be able to see 
what the composer sees, or feel what he 
feels. 

To interpret the best in music every 
faculty we possess must be kept keenly 
alive. He alone who is accustomed to 
earnest thinking, quick observation and 
sympathetic penetration will see, hear and 
feel much that escapes those who are 
less fortunate. The interpreter of music 
must have vital knowledge of the inner 
spiritual element of every work of art 
that he attempts to reproduce. His imag¬ 
ination must be kindled by it, and mu¬ 
sical imagination is infinitely more pre¬ 
cious than mere musical dexterity. A 
musical work of art originates in the 
deep well of the fertile imagination of 


genius, and the performer can express the 
composer’s true meaning only when in 
that same highly exalted frame of mind 
in which the composition was created. 
To obtain a fine interpretation in music, 
heart and head must operate together. 
Faultless technic then ceases to become 
mechanical, but is spiritualized. 

The composer’s meaning lies hidden 
within the characters of musical notation, 
precisely as the poet’s thought is framed 
by letters and words exactly phosen and 
arranged. The interpreter must know 
the meaning of these characters in order 
to bring to light the hidden thought and 
underlying meaning. Artistic interpreta¬ 
tion is possible only to him who has dis¬ 
cerned the subtle emotional impulses, ex- 
perienceij.and recorded by the composer. 
It comes from not only knowing but also 
feeling, from responding to the personal 
suggestions which transfigure the dry 
facts into the history of a human life. 
Moreover, how can one expound or in¬ 
terpret what he does not understand? It 
is obvious, then, that the powers of rea¬ 
son must be exerted and that intellectual 
command must accompany and reinforce 
technical skill, if the interpretation is to 
be adequate, accurate and convincing. 

The Universal Language 

Music is a universal language, under¬ 
stood by all, no matter what race or lan¬ 
guage. But every language must convey 
a meaning, it must contain some kind of 
a message, in short, it must express a 
thought. As in language there are di¬ 
visions into sentences, paragraphs and 
chapters, so in music, in like manner, we 
must have these natural divisions. Here 
we have the very essence of rhythm, 
which is of tremendous importance to 
true interpretation. Technic, too, plays 
a most important part, for awkwardness 
militates against true and artistic in¬ 
terpretation. Yet both rhythm and 
technic are only means to an end. Music 
may be performed that is absolutely 
faultless as' regards rhythm and technic, 
yet it is dull and uninteresting, convey¬ 
ing no message, and without any of the 
teal spirit of music—a dead, lifeless 
thing. The artist, as an interpreter, must 
put himself, as far as possible, at the 
very beginnings of music and its litera¬ 
ture, and master their forms and spir- 
ilual meanings down through the ages 
to the present time, in order that the 
language may be intelligible to him. Only 
in this way can a true and artistic inter¬ 
pretation be acquired. 

A Surging Flood 

“The outpouring of a feeling toward 
its object, whether to the endless heav¬ 
ens, or forth into the boundless world, or 
toward a definite limited goal, resembles 
the surging, the pressing onward of a 
flood,” said the great teacher, Dr. Adolph 
Kullak. “Reversely, that feeling which 
draws its object into itself has a more 
tranquilizing movement, that especially, 
when the possession of the object is as¬ 
sured, appeases itself in equable onward 
flow toward the goal of a normal state 
of satisfaction. The emotional life is 
an undulating play of up-surging and 
subsidence, of pressing forward beyond 
temporal limitations, and of resigned 
yielding to temporal necessities. The 
crescendo and the de-crescendo are the 

(Continued on page 503 ) 


HUNTINGTON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY REX ARLINGTCH 

ofSva DeDartment 0t HuntiQgton c ffSbSS K A St* 

Courses Offered: Y£hool P m A us?c V ^ 

c—, _ 'practical Work Applicable to Their Need, 



CONSERVATORY 

^ OF ■** 


48 th 

Year 


MUSIC 


Opens 
Sept, aist 


T HE Conservatory occupies a beautiful building devoted 
exclusively to its own use. In the building are forty- 
eight practice rooms, each containing a piano. In addition, 
there are large studios' and special rooms for Harmony. 
. For recitals, ensemble work, etc., there is a Recital Hall, 
thoroughly furnished with every appliance for such work. 

A complete and broad musical education based upon the best 
modern American and European principles is offered in: 

PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 

Musical Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Musical History, Appreciation 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING, SIGHT SINGING, 
CHORUS and OPERATIC CLASSES 

FULLY EQUIPPED ORCHESTRA OF 40-50 MEMBERS UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 
WITH EUROPEAN REPUTATION. 

LYCEUM ART COURSE 
Thorough preparation for Platform and Stage in 
VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO, ALL ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUMENTS and in DRAMATIC ART 
SPECIAL COACHING FOR PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS, ACTORS and READERS 
DEGREES, DIPLOMAS, TEACHERS CERTIFICATES 

LYCEUM and CHAUTAUQUA engagements secured 


The Faculty consists of highly educated and experienced 
Musicians of International recognition. 


MODERATE TERMS 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANY TIME 


The Conservatory is located so near Chicago that it must 
compete with the best work done there, so that Valparaiso 
students have every advantage that they could possibly 
have in the city and at an expense not one-fifth as great. 

The low cost of all courses has not been brought about by 
sacrificing a high grade of instruction, but by applying 
business principles to the 

Cost of Living 

so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board 
and room may be had at 390.00 per quarter of 12 weeks. 


For Free Catalog Address 

HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 

Box E, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Pleaie mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Conservatory Advantages 


Violin, 

... _ ___4 years preparatory and 

^ years college work. 

Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody 
Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country 
Club, affords wonderful w- J - 


including all branches- 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Theory, 
position. History — 
Two pipe organs. 


Peabody Conservatory 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 

Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 

Summer Session lug 5 *th 



asplS 

Tuition $10 to $30 according to study 

sin 1 srs 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 

Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Rossini at the Keyboard 

THe world thinks of many of the great 
composers in the light of creators, but in 
reality many of them have also been very 
fine pianists. Massenet and Debussy are 
said to have been especially fine per¬ 
formers. An interesting account of Ros¬ 
sini’s prowess at the keyboard is given in 
the Autobiography of Felix Moscheles, 
son of the famous composer-pianist- 
pedagogue, Ignace Moscheles, Felix 
achieved his fame as a portrait painter, 
and made a wide acquaintance among the 
famous men of Europe. Once, when 
calling upon Rossini, the Italian master 
sent the following message to Ignace 
Moscheles: . . 

“Tell your father that I am a pianist. I 
dare say that he knows that I have writ¬ 
ten operas, but I particularly _ want him 
to understand that I am a pianist, too, 
not—to be sure—of the first class, as he 
is, but of the fourth.” 

Later on, Felix Moscheles tells just 
how Rossini played. Since most of the 
great pianists of the world had played in 
the Moscheles home when Felix was a 
young man it must be admitted that he 
was a most excellent judge. “He opened 
the small upright piano in his study, and 
began improvising, whilst I settled down 
comfortably to listen to my own special 
‘fourth-class’ pianist. It was, indeed, in¬ 
teresting. His plump little hands moved 
over the keys with a delicate touch, suit¬ 
able to the simple, melodious vein in 
which he began. When, presently, he 
broke into a rapid movement and the 
pianoforte player asserted himself, it was 
still with the touch of the good old le¬ 
gato school. His execution was mas¬ 
terly, but not brilliant; whenever he in¬ 
troduced passages or figures for the 
pianist as such, these seemed common¬ 
place and hackneyed. But when, on the 
other hand, the musical thought sought 
expression, it flowed as though from an 
inexhaustible store, and took dramatic 
shape, reminding one of his best oper¬ 
atic style and his most brilliant orches¬ 
tral effects. 


■His 


manner throughout was simple 
aaffected, There was nothing 



•ning and found 


a friend of his family. 



Jones of 1 _ 

himself obliged to walk out of chapel with 

the dean, who was a friei. 

Chimes ringing at a church they were 
passing made him attempt a conversation. 

“I think those chimes are wonderful,” 
he said. No answer. “Aren’t those 
chimes exquisite?” he stammered. Still 
no response. “Those are the most beau- 
iful chimes”—he raised his voice a bit. 

“Did you speak?” said the dean. “I 
an’t hear on account of those infernal 
himes!”— Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Cultivated Imagination 

A cultivated imagination is necessary 
for musical interpretation. It is the of¬ 
fice of the interpreter to represent in tone 
and action the meaning of the composer, 
to produce the beautiful imagery which 
occupied the mind of the composer at the 
time he created the composition. But 
how is this possible? Simply to under¬ 
stand the thought of the writer is not 
enough; a faultless technic will not avail; 
no ppwer of analysis, no skill of hand ac¬ 
quired by long practice, however indis¬ 
pensable all these may be, they are not in 
themselves sufficient to qualify the inter¬ 
preter for his office. There is need of 
a vivid imagination to represent, first, 
to his own mind, and then to the mind 
of his audience, the imagery of the piece 
in graphic outline. All this requires a. 


cultivation of the imagination. In a 
word, the interpreter must have the 
power to form a correct mind picture of 
the piece that he performs. 


The True Interpreter 

Of all the arts, music speaks the most 
obscurely. Form and tone are merely the 
methods through which the composer 
manifests his vision—the colors with 
which he paints his picture. They are 
no more beautiful in themselves than the 
colors, and no grouping of form, or tone, 
or color can convey a meaning without 
expressing an idea which they are em¬ 
ployed to delineate. Now a grouped mass 

of tones as tones, but to stop short at 
this would not be art. Grouping of col¬ 
ors is not a picture; combination of tones 
is not a composition. The gist of the 
whole thing lies in the expression of an 
idea or the treatment of a subject, the 
depiction of the real or the ideal. No 
composer composes without thought-vis¬ 
ion. The true interpreter must share 
this visual faculty with the creator. The 
value of the artist depends first, on his. 
power to see, and, second, on his power to 
show what he has seen. We ought, there¬ 
fore, not to be content to rest in a mere 
concord of sweet sounds, but to endeavor 
to pass on to the knowledge of the inner 
spirit which woke the harmonies, and to 
divine, if possible, to what the composer’s 
soul awoke responsive, and what projec¬ 
tion was the ultimate result of his recep¬ 
tion. The soul to which a composition 
conveys most clearly what it did to the 
composer will be nearest him and his 
thought, and this is the thing to be de¬ 
sired, and the reward of creative effort, 
if, indeed, anything needs a reward which 
is so deep a pleasure in itself. 


Prophets in Their Own Country 

By Isaac Z. Scattergood 

In nothing more than in music is “the achieved a too exalted opinion of him- 
prophet in his own country” more self to refine and improve his work, 
looked down upon. In no other art are Saint-Saen’s Samson and Delilah, long 
his chances of recognition more tardy, a popular work in opera, was first pro- 
Many musicians such as Wagner, Bruck- duced in Weimar under the direction of 
ner, Bizet and Gounod have had to see Franz Liszt. Saint-Sacns, notwithstand- 
•flieir manuscripts travel around from ing his high position in France, ■was un- 
publisher to producer for years before able to get its production in Paris for 
having them presented to the public, many years. It was, however, pro- 
This process has one saving grace, since duced at Rouen in 1890 thirteen years 
it permits the composer who has not after its German presentation. 


When Wagner Failed 

By Ruby Y. Nathan 


Wagner had so many failures in h'S 
life that were due to the misunderstand¬ 
ing of the German people, that his 
entire history is checkered with 
marks of his disasters. Very few 
people can conceive how so versa¬ 
tile a man could fail in certain mus¬ 
ical situations. Yet fail he did. In his 
early years he was a notoriously bad 
conductor at times. This was true also 
when he was conducting his own music. 
Other conductors — underlings — could 
produce better results. Once in Lon¬ 


don, whither he had gone to direct a 
series of concerts, he was conducting 
his own Flying Dutchman. The orches¬ 
tra actually broke down twice under his 
baton. Finally in desperation he was 
obliged to call upon Hans Richter, 
whom the London afldience greeted with 
great acclaim when he.ascended the con¬ 
ductor’s stand. Richter had not the 
slightest difficulty in holding the orches¬ 
tra together throughout the entire com¬ 
position. 
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Opus 1000 

It is surprising to find how many peo- torio, Fr Behr and Geo L. Spaulding, 
ole do not know that the Latin word Most of these prolific men have had many 
opus, meaning “a work,” is used in mu- assumed names. Publishers often re- 
sic by composers to give a sequence num- ceive letters telling them that they do t 
ber to their compositions. Opus 1000 like the compositions of such-and-such a 
mean Composition 1000. Many compos- composer, but do like the works of such- 
eis have passed the 1000 mark. Most fa- and-such a composer — both musicians 
mous, of course, is Carl Czerny. Others proving to be the same person, if they 
would include Hans Englemann, A. Sar-Uonly knew it! 


A Daring 

Up to the year 1779 it was the cus¬ 
tom for the deacon or elder of a church 
to “line out” the hymn—that is, the dea¬ 
con read a line of the hymn and the 
singers forthwith sang it, and waited in 
respectful silence while he read the sec¬ 
ond, which they then sang, as before. 
And Sd on to the end. 

Oti the fateful Sunday when this cus¬ 
tom came to an end, having been voted 
out Of existence the previous week, the 


Innovation 

venerable Deacon, whose name was 
Chamberlain, rose and read the line as 
usual, but instead of stopping at the 
final word, the singers sang on, gather¬ 
ing such volume that the poor Deacon’s 
voice—though he read with all his might 
—was drowned in the tumult. Then, 
deeply mortified at this triumph of mu¬ 
sical reformers over ancient custom, he 
seized his hat and, weeping as he went, 
left the meeting house. 


Lamperti’s Parrots 


Visitors to the home of Lamperti were 
always impressed by seeing two stuffed 
parrots, one green and one grey. The 
great singing teacher had been very fond 
of these birds and when they died he had 
them preserved. It is said that the grey 
parrot displayed extraordinary ability in 
mimicking many of the Lamperti pupils 
it had heard while perched in the studio. 


It is said that it actually knew a good 
part of the aria of Casta Diva and imi¬ 
tated the singing of Albani in it in a 
remarkable way. 

Unfortunately the parrot formed the 
troublesome' habit of biting a pupil now 
and then. Accordingly it was removed 
to the pantry where—according to the 
Maestro—it died of a broken heart. 


Life’s Music 

By Harriett A. Rockwell White 


Babyhood, a tiny run, 

Tender little notes that cling, 

Just a few! the theme’s begun, 

By and by the whole shall ring. 
Childhood slowly gathers power, 
Adding grace notes, here and there, 
Rising softly hour by hour, 

Simple numbers free from care. 

Girlhood comes in measures gay, 
Dancing music, runs and trills, 


Lilting, tripping all the day, 

Thoughtless as the woodland rills. 
Womanhood—ah! joy and pain 
Blending into rich, full notes, 
Lingers in each grand refrain— 
Echoes, as it soars and floats. 

Now the ending. Low and sweet 
Minor tones that faintly flow, 
Angel voices swell complete; 

Strike the last chord softly—so. 


When Musical Typewriters Come Into Vogue 


Here IS a fact that should be brought 
home to all musical typists. To be pithy 
unlike a python, why shouldn’t the piano 
keyboard be changed to suit the type¬ 
writer keys, or vice versa? 

In that event every steno could play 
the piano and the typewriter with equal 
facility. Every devotee of the typewriter 


would not only be musical, but musical 
with her fingers. 

And when the boss wants a letter run 
off to John Smith & Co., the steno, by 
using her imagination, can think she is 
playing The Last Rose of Summer, or 
something equally notorious. 

Thus, my worthy musicians, the trade 
of music will be enhanced. 


The Most Wonderful Instrument 


Dr. George Ashdown Audsley, the fa¬ 
mous author who has written volumes 
upon the subject of Organ Construction, 
has brought out a new book, entitled 
Organ Stops, Their Artistic Registra¬ 
tion, Names, Forms, Construction, To¬ 
nalities and Offices in Scientific Combina¬ 
tion. In his introduction he makes the 
following forceful and valuable state¬ 
ments, which are intended especially for 
the young and rising organist: 

“With the acquisition of manual and 
pedal technic should go a serious study 
of the tonal forces of the organ, their 
combination and effective registration; 
for it is appropriate tonal coloring which 
gives the spirit and expressiveness to the 
music, which no single performer save 
the organist is capable of producing, and 
for which no instrument save the organ 
can furnish the necessary tonal elements 
—music which can only be surpassed by 
the united forces of the grand orchestra 
under the control of an accomplished 


conductor. The organist is as the con¬ 
ductor ; the many and diverse tonal forces 
of the organ are his instrumentalistsit 
rests with him to marshal those forces, 
in ever-changing groups, so as to produce 
the artistic and life-giving effects his 
music demands, and for the interpreta¬ 
tion of his most refined conceptions. 

“Again, the organist is as the painter, 
before his canvas, brush in hand; the 
stops of his organ are the colors of many 
tints, hues and shades, spread for his 
ready use oh a serviceable palette, to be 
combined, at will, in endless variety as 
the spirit of the tone-picture inspires 
him. What a wonderful world of tone 
the organist can live in if he only real¬ 
izes his birthright—his citizenship in the 
land of beautiful sound! The organist 
stands supreme in the musical world—the 
master of the most stupendous, the most 
wonderful musical instrument ever con¬ 
ceived by the mind and fabricated by the 
hand of man,” 
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Ridiculous Waste Motion 


By S. M. C. 


Who of us has not met with piano 
pupils who play with their whole bodies, 
when they should be playing with their 
fingers? They squint and squirm and 
twist about, swaying from side to side, to 
the rhythm of the music, describing cir¬ 
cles and other hieroglyphics in the air 
after every stroke," wearing themselves 
out with useless muscular effort. The 
teacher should acquaint the pupil with 
the fact that a piano lesson is not a re¬ 
hearsal for a ballet. Sit calmly and 
quietly; if people behaved at the dinner 
table when eating victuals as they do 
when they sit before the piano keyboard. 


Beloved Beethoven! many have lauded 
his artistic greatness. But he is far more 
than the first of musicians, he is the most 
heroic force in modern art; the greatest 
and most faithful friend of all who suf¬ 
fer,— Rqmain Rqlland, 


the scene would make a fine subject for 
the comic cinema. 

Violin pupils too, who, despite fre¬ 
quent and repeated admonitions from 
their teachers, persist in raising their 
fingers from the strings when unneces¬ 
sary; who allow the upper arm to partici¬ 
pate in movements which should be con¬ 
fined to the lower arm and wrist; who are 
addicted to the annoying habit of beating 
time with the foot—all these betray symp¬ 
toms of waste motion which must be 
checked, unless the perpetrator desire to 
pay the price—faulty technic, a worji-out 
body and shattered nerves. 


A musical thought is one spoken by 
a mind that has penetrated into the in¬ 
most heart of a thing, detected the in¬ 
most mystery of it. All deep things are 
song. See deep enough and you will see 
musically.— Thomas Carlyle, 
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Conspicuous 

Nose Pores 

How to reduce them 


C OMPLEXIONS otherwise flawless are often ruined by 
conspicuous nose pores. The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the body. On the nose especially, 
there are more fat glands than elsewhere and there is more 
activity of the pores. These pores, if not properly stimu¬ 
lated and kept free from dirt, clog up and become enlarged. 

To reduce them: Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your 
face. When the heat has expanded the pores, rub in very 
gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water 
and lather application several times , stopping at once if your 
nose feels sensitive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 

Notice the improvement the very first treatment tnakes a 
promise of what the steady use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
will do. But do not expect to change completely in a week 
a condition resulting from long-continued exposure 
and neglect. Use this treatment persistently. It 
will gradually reduce the enlarged pores and make 
them inconspicuous. 


Begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs 



Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs. 
You will find Woodbury’s on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter in the 
United States or Canada. A 25c cake will 
last a month or six weeks. 


each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap j 


Conspicuous Nose Pores 

Blackheads 

Skin Blemishes 

Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 

Coarsened Skin 

Tender Skin 

Sluggish Skin, etc. 



























